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THE PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION 











California Building 

Visitors to the Panama-California Exposition at San Diego are 
unanimous in their expressions of delight and appreciation of its great 
beauty and charm. The natural setting of the Exposition, the characteristic 
Spanish architecture, the color and the landscape features, all unite in 
making the exterior of this Exposition a symphony in color and design. 

From the beginning the idea in the minds of the projectors of the plan 
was to make this a distinctly Educational Exposition. This has been 
achieved in remarkable fashion through live exhibits, native peoples at 
work showng manners, customs and industries, through agricultural and 
horticultural displays, all claiming the attention and interest. 

No visitor to the Pacific Coast should fail to attend the Panama- 
California Exposition. Tickets sold in the East with the Pacific Coast as 
the objective point, carry one to San Diego without extra charge. Those 
purchasing should be sure to ask for this San Diego stub in order to secure 
this privilege. The Panama-California is an all-year Exposition. 
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Editorial. 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 


THE WORK OF THE LEGISLATURE 


All in all, the schools of the state received most fair treatment at the 


hands of the last legislature. Considering the general tendency towara 
retrenchment in matters financial, and the insistent demands from every 
branch of the government for more money, the legislature was quite as 
liberal as could have been expected. 

The need which overshadowed all others was a substitute to cover the 
loss of the poll tax. By increasing the state aid from $13.00 to $15.00 
per unit of average daily attendance, the loss of some $2.80 per pupil, 
or of approximately $80.00 per teacher, was in large part covered. To 
have reduced salaries or to have shortened the school term by one month 
would have been a calamity indeed. 


Long before the legislature adjourned there developed a growing 
sentiment in favor of the replacement of the poll tax. Many people 
throughout the state advocate the payment of this tax by men and women 
voters alike. The great majority of those who voted to repeal the poll 
tax did not know that the proceeds, or more than $800,000, was applied 
exclusively to the payment of teachers’ salaries. The weakness in voting 
away the tax was in not providing a subtsitute. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars of the inheritance tax is 
applied to school purposes. The schools should have all of the revenue 
derived from this source. The school must not be unreasonable in its 
demands upon the state. But in the last analysis education is a matter 
of state concern, and California will not tolerate her schools to be ham- 
pered for lack of funds. 


No organization or individual can claim credit for the constructive 
legislation effected. It may be noted, however, that the Council of Edu- 
cation has for months and even years past had committees at work upon 
many of the measures that have been enacted into law. Dozens of bills 
in which the Council was not actively interested passed one or both houses, 
and while many of. these were valueless and others unnecessary, some 
strong measures were enacted into law. Every measure save one originat- 
ing in the Council and receiving its active support before the Committees, 
met favorable consideration in the legislature. 

The Council of Education has as its function, so far as legislation is 
concerned, the consideration of issues of state wide import. It can take 
no part in local debates or class legislation. This is thoroughly under- 
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stood by the members of the legislature. Moreover the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Council while at Sacramento, confined its efforts, not to 
lobbying, but to frank, open discussion. This Committee brought to the 
legislative members such facts and information on educational needs and 
conditions as were needed, and because of this, their reception was always 
cordial. They resorted to no coersion or trickery or pressure from without 
or sentimental pleading or prolonged controversy. Even while advancing 
arguments in favor of a measure, the Council spoke, not so inuch for a 
particular bill as for principles embodied in a bill. 


Now that the smoke of battle has cleared away, it can be clearly seen 
that much time and money were spent by individuals and organizations in 
lobbying. For the most part, these lobbyists had an “‘ax to grind’. ‘They 
represented either themselves or some narrow, rather than a state wide 
interest, although there was less of this sort of thing than in former years. 
Class legislation always has been, and always will be bad. More than 
this, it is time the members of our profession came to understand that 
certain things cannot be made right or wrong through legislative enactment. 


There was some working at cross purposes and more duplication of 
effort. This is another illustration of the fact that individual teachers, 
school officers and auxiliary educational bodies should carry up their re- 
quests to the legislature through the State Board, the Superintendents’ 
organization, or the Council of Education, which stands first and last for 
the employed educational interests of the state. It is a further illustration 


of the necessity for the coming together on large issues of these various 
educational elements. 


Compromise, in the sense of being afraid to “stand by the guns’, of 
straddling the fence, or playing everlastingly the part of peacemaker at the 
expense of sacrificing ideals and principles,—this is not desirable. Such 
compromise will never secure unity or dignify our profession or make us 
self respecting. Should all members of the teaching family agree on the 
details of the organization and administration of our work, we should know 
that progress had stopped. There always will be differences of opinion. 
We must agree to disagree. But that we were enabled this year to accom- 
plish so much was owing largely to the increased union of interests in 
our work for essentials. 


Let us have unity in the big things. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE N. E. A. 

By joint resolution of Congress, which passed the last week in 
February, foreign nations are invited to participate in the meetings of the 
National Education Association and Congress of Education to be held in 
Oakland Aug. 16-28. Of the nations already replying favorably to the 
invitation, are Argentine Republic, Canada, China, England, France, 
Germany, Guatamala, Honduras, Italy, Japan, Philippine Islands, Russia. 
Other countries are expected to participate. 

The General Sessions of the International Congress will be held Aug. 
16, 19, 25 and 28. Of the speakers may be mentioned Pres. David 
Starr Jordan, Jane Addams, Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Ellwood P. Cub- 
berley, Madame Montessori, James Y. Joyner, Ernsto Nelson of Argen- 
tine Republic, Commissioner Claxton, Alexis F. Lange, Ella Flagg Young, 
Sidney F. Gulick, Charles F. Thwing, Fannie Fern Andrews, John Mez 
of Munich, Germany, and others of National and International reputation. 

At this date, more states have secured headquarters than at any pre- 
vious meeting of the Association, more than thirty having made reserva- 
tions. The Philippine Islands, the American School Peace League, The 
League of Teachers’ Associations, and other organizations have made reser- 
vations. Those states and organizations as yet unprovided for should com- 
municate at once with the State Director for California, Arthur H. Cham- 
berlain, Monadnock Building, San Francisco. 

Every effort is being made to house comfortably the thousands of vis- 
itors who are expected to attend this, the greatest educational meeting ever 
held. ‘There will be at the least calculation 20,000 in attendance, and 
the number may run to 30,000. The active membership in the associa- 
tion from California and the Western States should be doubled, and at 
least 10,000 teachers in California should take out associate memberships. 


The low rate of one and one-third lowest one-way first-class fare will 
prevail for the round trip to Oakland and San Francisco from all stations 
in Arizona, California and Nevada. ‘These tickets will be sold by the 
Santa Fe, Salt Lake, Southern Pacific, Western Pacific and Northwestern 
Pacific Railways. Tickets may be purchased for the going trip August 
11 to September |, inclusive, and will be honored for return August 13 
to September 3, inclusive. 

Take notice that in purchasing tickets a one-way fare will be paid 
and a receipt should be requested. ‘This receipt must be signed by the 
Secretary of the N. E. A. and officially signed and stamped by the Joint 
Railroad Agent at Oakland, Mr. C. G. Malley, City Ticket Agent, 
Southern Pacific Company. When thus signed and presented, one-third 
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rate will be given on return ticket. If N. E. A. members fail to receive 
certificates when purchasing tickets or lose such certificates they cannot 
avail themselves of these rates. 


Reduced rates and attractive ticket conditions are also announced by 
the various steamship lines from San Diego, Los Angeles, Long Beach, 
San Pedro, and from Portland and Seattle and north Pacific Coast points. 

Those living in Southern California should consult Mrs. Susan M. 
Dorsey, Assistant Superintendent of Los Angeles Schools, Security Bldg., 
Los Angeles, who will act as Assistant Director for California of the 
N. E. A. On arrival at Oakland, each N. E. A. member should at the 
first opportunity have his certificate signed by the Secretary of the N. E. 
A. Only those who purchase tickets on the certificate plan can take 
advantage of the one and one-third fare rate. The State Director takes 
this means of calling particular attention to the necessity of members fol- 
lowing closely the directions given. 

Those who are. to attend the Summer Session, Uiiiversity of Cali- 
fornia, preceding the N. E. A. and remain over to the meetings of the 
National Association and the Congrezs of Education should purchase 
Special Reduced Fare Tickets costing slightly more than the one and one- 
third fare, such as are on sale for the N. E. A. or for the Summer School 
only. Ask your local agent about these tickets and conditions. 

Opportunities for visiting the Exposition and the various beauty spots 
of California may be combined with participation in the Congress. 








OUR ADVERTISERS 

The teaching forces and school officers of the state, who own and con- 
trol the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News, their official organ, wish to give 
full credit to those of their advertisers who have worked with them through 
the year past. The teachers, superintendents and purchasing agents are 
more and more studying the pages of the NEws for suggestions as to the 
best firms to patronize for the purchase of books, school furnishings, shop 
and laboratory equpiments, art materials, special and miscellaneous lines 
of school appliances, the desirable lines of travel, vacation resorts, and the 
like. Your special attention is called to the following advertisers who 
have consistently co-operated with the official journal. 

Of those firms that have during the ten issues of the year 1914-1915 
occupied full page spaces may be mentioned, the American Book Com- 
pany, American Wood Working Machinery Company, Braun-Knecht- 
Heimann Company, Holden Patent Book Company, Langslow-Fowler 
Company, the Macmillan Company, Norman Marsh, Architect, Reming- 
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EDITORIAL 


ton Typewriter Company, Victor Talking Machine Company, C. F. 
Weber & Company, Kewanee Manufacturing Company. Other firms 
that have taken a page space for less than ten issues are Milton Bradley 
Company, Von Dorn Hotel, Columbia Graphophone Company, Teachers’ 
Casualty Underwriters. 

Occupying a half page for the ten issues on a year's contract promi- 
nent firms are Binney & Smith, H. S. Crocker Company, Draper Shade 
Company, Ginn & Company, Gregg Publishing Company, D. C. Heath & 
Company, A. N. Palmer Company, Isaac Pitman Company, Rumford 
Chemical Works, Stanley Rule & Level Company. For less than the ten 
issues, half pages were occupied by the Canadian Pacific Railway, Cable 
Company, California School of Arts & Crafts, G. & C. Merriam, 
Houghton-Mifflin Company, Laird & Lee, Prang Company, Rand Mc- 
Nally & Company, Valparaiso University, Silver, Burdett & Company. 

Firms taking one-fourth page for the entire ten issues on a year’s con- 
tract include American Crayon Company, Esterbrook Pen Company, 
Pacific Engraving Company, Frederick Post & Company, Wadsworth- 
Howland & Company. Many reputable firms occupied smaller spaces 
during the entire year or for one or more months. ‘These firms are receiv- 
ing full consideration at the hands of our readers. We ask the continued 
co-operation of advertiser and teacher and school official. 





STANDARDIZATION 

There is much talk these days about standardization. Ex-President 
Taft said recently at Cincinnati before the National Superintendents’ 
Convention that we should have at Washington an examining university. 
He advocated such an institution and a large corps of experts who could 
go out on request to any school system or institution and make an exam- 
ination. ‘By comparison you will introduce a standard in the school 
systems throughout the country.” 

It is time that we had at Washington a great national university. 
But an examining university will never of itself create standards any more 
than examinations in grade schools or in high schools will produce stand- 
ards. Mechanical means have their place, but we are coming to under- 
stand in education that we cannot standardize simply by examining. 

It is certainly a fact that many of our schools need standardizing. 
This need is found not so much in the quality of work done as in the 
subject matter taught. We need standardization in the sense of elimina- 
tion of much that is now included in our courses of study, and by emphasis 
placed upon those portions of the curriculum that are of greatest value. 
There is danger of carrying this, matter of standardization too far. 
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THE HOMES OF OUR NEIGHBORS AT THE PANAMA- 
PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
ARDEE PARSONS 


IME was when we heralded with congratulations a friend’s an- 
nouncement of a visit to New York or to Texas or to the Philip- 
pine Islands or abroad. This year much of the spirit of the 

exceptional privilege of such a trip has been taken away. We smile at the 
friends who go for a trip to Sweden as we ride on to Denmark or over to 
Canada. Of course this is all at the exposition world. A friend and I 
visited Europe all one day and only saw part of it then. The time was all 
too short. But let me tell you briefly of some of the things we saw. 


We began our trip with a visit to the Netherlands and her displays of 
the East Indies and other colonies. The building is a remarkable one 
from the inside and out. ‘The color scheme of the building,—blues, grays, 
and gold, has been carried out with great success. The exhibit rooms 
are in blues and grays, while the luncheon and rest rooms are golden 
places where girls in native costumes serve refreshments. The man of 
industry visits this building to get a graphic picture of Holland’s great 
achievements; the artistic person visits it for the color and art displayed 
there; the one interested in humanity visits it to gain a glimpse into the 
lives of the people. Each one comes away completely satisfied. It was 
the Netherlands State Board of Agriculture that sent over 60,000 bulbs 
for the Horticultural Gardens early last year. They not only sent them 
over, but sent along thrifty, capable gardeners to plant and care for them. 
We have never seen anything like them before. 

From the Netherlands we went to Argentine. This is one of the most 
magnificent edifices on the grounds, a large, white building of characteristic 
South American architecture surmounted by a tower rising 150 feet. 
Argentine has spent $2,000,000 to build and furnish her display in scenic 
art, industry, and commerce. On May 25, which is to Argentine what 
the Fourth of July is to us, the Argentine building was the scene of the 
happiest children’s party you can imagine. As the Argentine people had 
few of their own children here to entertain on this holiday, they extended 
their hospitality to 900 orphan children of San Francisco. Judging from 
the toys and balloons and candy and happy faces over the jolly entertain- 
ment that was given in the theater, the day must have been a combination 
of Christmas, birthday and circus day, for the crowds of appreciative 
youngsters. 

China has made a wonderful display in the reproductions of the homes 
of the royalty in the days of the Old Empire. The richness and beauty of 
it is marvelous; while the historic background gives us an insight into 
what was once the “Forbidden City.”’ 
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The social institutions and economic conditions of Sweden are strik- 
ingly displayed in their beautiful building. Probably the items of greatest 
interest are the steel room and the 75,000 feet of motion pictures. I say 
probably, because a small boy told told me that the model of the stadium 
where the Olympian games were held, was the “‘best yet.”” The outdoor 
life of these people is of vast interest. That they are a happy people is 
evidenced in the displays, which show how well they work and play 
together in contentment. 


Bolivia has shown her mineral and productive wealth in a most inter- 
esting and distinctive building. The displays tell a wonderful story and 
the entire structure of the building is in unity with these. 


The Italian Pavilion fairly breathes the spirit of “Sunny Italy.’’ This 
is true of all of her exhibits throughout the palaces. .No one has had a 
complete trip who has not seen the Italian marbles in the Mines Building. 

Denmark’s exhibit stands alone in its displays of the richest and rarest 
of her great manufactures. The building is charmingly characteristic. 


Portugal has a building highly ornamented in distinctive style and 
native architecture. It not only attracts the eye, as do the extensive exhib- 
its, but holds the attention. 


New Zealand and Australia are neighbors. They both make graphic 
displays of their grazing and agricultural developments. Australia has 
added to this an opal display, which makes one think that if stories be true 
and opals come from the moon, the whole moon must have dropped down 
into Australia. 

The French Pavilion reproduces the Legion d’Houneur. The build- 
ing and the entire displays convey, as nothing less beautiful could, the 
excellency of France’s standard of civilization. 

Japan’s artistic garden, reception hall and tea houses, attract all with 
their beauty and spirit of hospitality. The gardens, true to tradition, carry 
their lesson of deep meaning, as well as the historical stories of our eastern 
neighbors. 

Norway, like Sweden, is a feast of harmonious color. The industries 
of the country are clearly displayed, and a unique restaurant serves Nor- 
wegian dishes in an appetizing manner. 


See America first would, of course, be my advice, for as you learn at 
home so you will be able to judge abroad. In beginning at home, begin 
at the California building. See what our counties display of our varied 


wealth. It is well arranged in every detail and the possibilities of the 
Golden West are seen. 
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Next to California, Oregon probably makes the most extensive dis- 
play along all lines. Her building, an imposing reproduction of the 
Athenan Parthenon, is constructed of unhewn logs, one dedica'ed to each 
State in the Union. The lumber and manufacturing spirit of the state is 
evidenced throughout. A Fine Arts room entirely furnished and orna- 
mented with home products draws people to the second floor. On this 


same floor, charming students from the Oregon Agricultural College ‘serve 
luncheon every day. 


The New York State Building is one of the most pretentious on the 
grounds. It is a four story structure of Greco-Roman architecture, and 
while displays are located in the palaces rather than here, it contains a 
large assembly hall, reception rooms, suites for the Governor and Com- 
missioners, and a commodious restaurant. 


The temporary home of the Liberty Bell will be in the Colonial brick 
building of the State of Pennsylvania. A large collection of historical 
motion picture films are displayed in this building. The building itself is 
surrounded with a quaint colonial garden. 


New Jersey is to be the summer capitol, for President Wilson will 
make his headquarters here when he visits the Exposition. The building 
is a reproduction of the Trenton Barracks of Revolutionary days. 

Wisconsin has opened her Badger Headquarters for the sake of 
Hospitality and has distributed her exhibits in the palaces. Nevada has 
followed the same policy, except that she has lined her receptiou hall with 
drawings and paintings of her school children. 


Mississippi has equipped her lovely two story building, with motion 
pictures and reception headquarters, in true southern style. 

Virginia has brought Mt. Vernon to us, in the design of the build- 
ing, in its furnishing of Martha Washington’s famous Spinning Room, and 
in its display of Washington’s own furniture. All this was loaned from 
the private collection of the hostess of the building, Miss Nannie Ran- 
dolph Heth. 

Idaho has made an industrial and agricultural display with a series of 
excellent relief maps. Like her neighbor, Montana, she has combined all 
of this with cordial social efficiency. 

Across the avenue of states one finds the only municipal building on 
the ground, that of the City of New York. All phases of life in the great 
Metropolis are adequately displayed. ‘The questions that confront smaller 
cities are answered here on a large scale. 

Illinois has an impressive building emblazoned with the names of Lin- 
coln, Douglas, Grant, Logan and others of her famous sons. She has 
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brought to us her greatest keepsakes and centered them in the Lincoln 
Memorial Room. The second floor of the building contains a recital 
hall with a wonderful organ and large throngs gather here to listen to the 
excellent music. 

Ohio has built a classical building, centering its features around the 
proud name of “‘State Mother of Presidents.” 

Utah keeps open house in her beautiful home and adds hospitality 
to her fame of mineral and agricultural wealth. ‘“‘It is a veritable ‘mine’ 
of golden hospitality, which they cultivate.” 


Washington, the Evergreen State, has a commanding building in a 
commanding place, as most properly becomes her wealthy dignity. 

Indiana is near by, the whole building being a state exhibit, as it came 
from “back home.”” The Hoosiers have thrown open their doors to all. 

The Massachusetts Building, a transplanted Boston State House, occu- 
pies the head of the Esplanade. Extensive displays of Massachusetts are 
made throughout the whole building. 

Kansas, Iowa and Missouri have erected handsome Exposition homes 
for their social affairs, and, as might be expected, they are very popular. 

Texas and North Dakota are extensively furnished with displays por- 
traying their great developments and resources. 

Maryland with a home patterned after that of Carroll of Carrollton, 
has gathered historical relics around the walls of the beautiful reception 


hall. 


We have traveled the United States and the world. Let us consider 
our near neighbors and dearest friends. 

Canada, next to the California Building, is in size a massive structure 
of Greek architecture. It is a graphic display of exploitation, and the 
immense crowds every day testify to its popularity and effectiveness. 

Music charms us in both the Philippine and Hawaiian Buildings. In 
the Philippine Building, the famous Constabulary Band gives concerts in 
the midst of the rarest orchid collection we have ever seen. The Hawaiian 
musicians sing native songs amidst the tropical garden in the center of their 
building. Motion pictures, panoramas and an aquarium complete the 
exhibit. If you wish to see the most beautiful colored things alive, go 
early to this building, for otherwise you will have to stand in line, for 
hours to see the Hawaiian fish display. 

This is the Exposition world as the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition presents it. You cannot weary of its glories. You can gain 
such substance for memory that crabid old age will never appear on your 
horizon. Here you acquire happiness, and happiness is perpetual youth. 
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WHY THE ADDITIVE METHOD IN SUBTRACTION? 
A. W. PLUMMER 
Los Angeles 


SEE no reason for it and know no argument for it, save that it 
I may be easy for the pupil. The child adds ten to the figure, if 

need be, and one to the next left hand lower figure. He does this 
after much practice, in an automatic fashion without any thought but to 
do it. It means no more to him than that he has been taught to do it to 
get an answer. Continuing his automatic process, it is just as easy for 
him to say “4 and what makes 13” in subtracting 417 from 389, which 
condition he might make in his long division. I have seen many children 
do it. Using the “‘and what makes’’ method, he will alse, sometimes, add 
a figure of the subtrahend to the one above it. If a child wants to take 
9 from 15, how does he know that 9 and 6 make 15 any quicker than 
he knows that 9 from 15 leaves 6? I know the answer of you additive 
advocates, ““He knows from his combinations.’”” Nonsense, he does not 
know “how many added to,” any more readily than he knows “how 
many left.” 


There is no patent way of teaching addition. There should be much 
objective work and when the child is taught that 6 and 9 more make 15, 
he should be taught that 9 and 6 make 15, 9 taken from 15 leaves 6, 
and 6 taken from 15 leaves 9. If he does not see all four of the processes 
equally well, neither one is of much value. 

The child should be shown that 9 and 6 always give 5 for the right 
hand figure of the sum. That has always been taught as a natural 
sequence without any emphasis being placed upon “‘combinations.” All 
believe in combinations, yet “‘combinations’” may get into the way. Sub- 
traction is poorly done in the fifth and sixth years. So is addition. 

Some teachers, and only teachers, say that business men use the addi- 
tive method, and attempt to prove the assertion by citing the business of 
making change, a very weak illustration of business subtraction. It can 
hardly be called subtraction, and if you do thus name it, pray tell us 
how a business man, who never was taken through the process of the 
“‘patent’’ method of ‘‘combinations’” and never heard of the additive 
method, knows that he must add 3c to 37c to make 40c. Are you 
quite sure that he does not say to himself that 37 from 40 lears 3, 
then, as a kind of a proof, says to you, ““37 and 3 make 40’’? 

I was curious, after reading the article on subtraction in the Sierra 
Educational News, to know how business people subtract ordinary business 
problems. I asked the cashiers of several leading banks, business houses, 
mortgage and loan company, hotels of Los Angeles, and the chief clerk 
in the city auditor’s office, to subtract a simple problem involving dollars 
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and cents, and not one used the Austrian method. All, except one, were 
surprised by my question. The cashier of one of the leading hotels of the 
city said that she had used the additive method when a teacher, because 
she had to do so, but that it should never be taught to children. In 
balancing cash accounts, it is the custom to add to the credit side to 
make the footing equal to the debit side. It is difficult to conceive of a 
business man using the additive method in long division. Oh, yes, we 
know that subtraction is the reverse of addition, multiplication is a short 
process of addition and division is the reverse of multiplication, therefore, 
it is all addition. 

How would I teach subtraction? I would teach subtraction. Chil- 
dren have been taught that 10 sticks in a bundle represent | ten and 10 
of these bundles represent 100. Let us make use of this knowledge and 
see that | of any order equals 10 of the next lower, and add the 10 to 
that lower order when necessary. Bear in mind that | has been taken 
from a figure in the minuend to get the 10. I would not teach adding 
to the subtrahend. Children should use figures and numbers only as 
they can comprehend their use. 


In conclusion, permit me to say that arithmetic—‘“‘the science of num- 
bers and art of computing by them’— is one of the easiest subjects to 
teach and to comprehend, when properly taught, yet is one of the sub- 
jects taught in the most unsatisfactory manner, and least comprehended. 
Aside from its business value, arithmethic is the best subject with which to 
teach morals. Well taught, it develops careful thinking. Thoughtfulness 
prevents many wrong acts. 


THE ADDITIVE METHOD AGAIN 
Masec A. Harris 
Pasadena 


F you are dissatisfied with the additive method of teaching subtraction, 
you may be interested to know the result of our efforts to bring 
about a change in Pasadena. To the letter sent to the State Super- 

intendent asking if it were not possible to return to the logical method 
after having given the additive method a ten years’ trial, came this reply 
in part: 

“*T will state that your City Board of Education manages your course 
of study. The State Board adopts the text books. But the City Board 
has the authority to direct a subject taught as the board feels is best. I 
have a notion that if your teachers agreed on a plan that you feel is best 
in any subject that your City Board would adopt that plan. I would 
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advise you to consult your City Superintendent on this subject.” 
Our superintendent asked the principals and teachers to vote for the 


method they preferred. This vote was four to one in tavor otf changing 
to the logical method. 


With our present arithmetic, it will mean more careful planning on 
our part; and, perhaps, a readjusting of the subject matter. But real- 
izing that it is more important to teach the child than the book, we feel 
sure that the difficulties will soon be obviated. 


We have already made the change with some of our February classes 


and next September the logical method is to be taught in all third grades 
throughout the city. 


The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the California Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs, occurred in San Francisco the week of May 17, at the 
Civic Center Auditorium. In addition to the delegates present from 
California, Mrs. Percy D. Pennybacker, President of the General Feder- 
ation of Woman’s Clubs, was a welcome attendant. As one listened 
to the reports of officers, or to the papers or discussions given in the 
various meetings, it was apparent that there were some things which 
men could learn by attending these women’s meetings. In many in- 
stances brevity was a mark in a paper or address. To have something 
to say, to say it and to stop talking, is a lesson yet to be learned by 
most sneakers whether men or women. Certainly these attributes were 
exemplified by some of the prominent women at the convention. Many 
of the addresses were most meaty and made without notes. 


It is to be regretted, however, that so much of politics, that are 
nothing more than politics, was noticeable in these meetings. From this 
point of view, the men have nothing to learn from the women. Several 
days before the convention assembled, and during the first few days of 
the convention, more attention was given, both in the lobbies and 
through the newspapers, to the question of the officers for the succeed- 
ing year, than to the substantial work of the convention. Both men and 
women through their club organizations should decry this form of poli- 
tics and should endeavor to educate the public press to the worth while 
things of a great meeting. It is indeed a commentary upon the temper 
of the American people at large when year after year they will tolerate 
in a great metropolitan daily the sensational features at the expense of 
real news. And now that the women have the ballot in California, they 
should frown upon those things in their meetings that in the men’s 
conventions have been the subject, and rightly, of their ridicule. Mrs. 


Emily Hoppin, of Yolo County, is the newly elected President of the 
Federation. 


In the Civil Service of the United States no provision has been made 
for retirement pensions for superannuated and disabled civil servants, 
although in every other civilized country this has been done. There is 
now before the Congress a measure known as the Hamill Bill, H. B. 
5139. It is to be hoped that every effort will be made to induce the 
California Senators and Representatives to do their utmost to have this 
proposed measure enacted into law. 
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MOTIVES 
G. W. CROZIER 
Principal City School, Inglewood 


MOTIVE is whatever prompts activity; it is any feeling that 
A causes us to do things. 

A child’s motives are usually simple, usually unconscious, and 
without moral character. Only as the child grows into a member of 
society do his motives gradually take on moral quality. When his little 
rights begin to be limited by the rights of others in his little home world, 
he begins to be a moral creature. 


Among the first motives that assert themselves is curiosity. He wants 
to see things, take things, know things, do things and, finally, keep things; 
—the motive of acquisitiveness, the desire to keep everything he likes. 
Along with this, comes the desire to be approved, admired, loved. Soon 
we see him manifest. the desire of self-activity, independence, self-iniative; 
he wants to do as he pleases, to be his own boss, and soon to be the boss 


of the household. 


Here discipline begins, and the next five or six years will generally 
decide whether the teacher will be compelled to do what the parent should 
have done,—start the child right as a social being. If started right at 
home, there is little danger of the child going seriously wrong, either in 
school or elsewhere. If not, his teachers in the grades or in Sunday- 
school may fill in the deficiency and he may come to the high school dom- 
inated by motives that will make him largely a law unto himself, both 
for work and deportment. 


By the time a pupil reaches high school, his motives prompt him to 
look ahead to what he wants to be or do. It now becomes our duty to 
keep proper motives burning with such fervor as to add zest and joy to 
the daily routine of school. As to proper motives, almost every boy has 
something in mind that he wants to do or be, an ambition. If we are 
tactful, we can find out what it is and use it, unconsciously to him, as a 
lever. Then come such motives as the satisfaction and joy of doing things 
himself, the love of approval and praise, the love of truth for truth’s sake. 


How shall we influence motives? Just by what we are and what we 
do and the way we do it. A school is two things,—a teacher full of his 
mission to the child and eager to discharge, and a pupil eager to receive 
and to do and to be. James A. Garfield said: “If I were on one end 
of a log and had Mark Hopkins on the other end, I’d have a college.”’ 
If the pupil has not this receptive attitude, then we must awaken it by all 
the Heaven-bestowed powers of our personality. 
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DANCING IN EDUCATION 
Miss M. R. Horer 
Chicago 


HEN about a decade ago Folk Dancing found its way into 
Physical Training, it was hailed with delight as the new note 
of freedom sounded in this most difficult and hitherto didactic 

field. Under the genial influence of this new phase, blossomed out many 
of the best motor virtues and values of the New Education. The Folk. 
Dance, which in its native state is vigorous, social, dramatic, rhythmic; 
most often expressed in song, with accompanying gestures, expressive 
clappings and tappings, happy turns and flings; fascinated us with its 
happy abandon and opportunity for self-expression. It is all that is joyous, 
childlike and spontaneous. It took us by storm. We fell to, old and 
young alike, and giggled and laughed our way through most difficult 
physical gyrations, which under the name of Physical Training would 
have claimed our most solemn attention. Through Folk Dancing the 
lost art of dancing again became the fashion, and the dancing teacher 
took a new lease of life. Also with it has come a revival of the stage 
dancing and hardly a new play has been put on in the last twelve years 
without the stepping of some quaint measure. Geneés, Deneés, Duncans, 
Pavlowas, Nordkins, have beseiged and entranced us with a beautiful 
restored art of the ballet, where again the ballad story of the dance 
obtains instead of formal technical skill and mere body art. The historic 
dances of Geneé were creations of pure beauty and grace. Ruth St. 
Denis’ Oriental dances at their best are reincarnations of the mysticism 
of India going deeper than their own modern systems. Of the Russian 
dancers, we can only say that we are grateful to them for redeeming the 
art of the dance from the brazen and puerile to something stronger and 
more ennobling in suggestion. 


Keeping pace with all this advance, of course, has been the other 
side. There has been a thorough exploitation of the devolution of this 


subject given openly and not in hidden corners. Indeed, questionable 
attractions must be rather hard put to it for novelties which one sees daily 


exploited in good society. American methods have made thorough work 
of the subject from the shamelessness of the Salome to several choice 
examples of native grown antics. Bless you, now any village can boast 
a barefooted Bachante or two, pointed out with community pride. That 
such work is a blatant travesty matters not, they are going through the 
motions. Every entertainment of church, school, woman’s club, is beseiged 
by these determined maids, intent on Satyric renditions of Spring Songs, or 
morbid original exhumations of badly decayed Egyptian Rites. All in 
the mistaken name of art. We are in a revived mania of dancing which 
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puts that of the Middle Ages to shame and out of the race. At first 
people were willing to see others perform, but now those who cannot 
aspire to solo “‘interpretations” join the company of “‘trotters’” in the 
popular “‘animal antics” of the hour, ‘The creators of new disportments 
wax fat, and build themselves Castles. The last insult has been heaped 
upon poor, shy animals, whose performances, hitherto sheltered by the 
seclusion of forest haunts, are now dragged forth to become sport of the 
primal enemy, man. When an Indian indulges in a Buffalo, Bear or 
Bird dance, it is at least a sharing of the honors of the occasion, depicting 
difficulties, struggle and victory. Whatever the poor fox, latest victim 
of the Terpsichorean art, has done to get himself into notoriety with the 
Castles and the Woman’s Home Journal is discouraging to think. The 
American public is surely getting its fill of an experience from which a 
rather Puritanical ancestry debarred it in the past. 


Aside from the social or moral freedom which may in the end result 
from this experience, what is our duty and trend in the field of education? 
Are we educating for the stage, or for work and some happiness, at the 
same time? Is ballet dancing a necessary accompaniment to Physical 
Training? Should the public school supply training for possible future 
danseuse? In following the outlined courses for Playground Workers, 
dancing would seem the strongest requirement. Seeing the same in the 
recreation centers one would say, yea, verily, if the amount of attention 
given to this practice is a proof. Balancing on the edge of two extremes, 
Physical Training per se and artistic dancing, we have gained this step, 
in that neither are normal and that plays and games and dramatization lie 
in between. Hence the tendency to genuine out-of-door sports, hikes, 
camping, ranching, and their accompaniments, rather than pure physical 
and commercialized athletics. ‘Who shall say that from a recreational love 
of nature and playing at gardening and farming we may not revert to 
genuine work and joy in real accomplishment of earning our livings, let 
us say. Not a half bad idea in the present economic crisis. In the 
same line, festivals, celebrations and pageants, of worth and dignity, are 
taking the place of the vaudevilism which has penetrated polite society. 
With its passing will go the ubiquitous class of semi-unmoral dances 
which have been ignorantly tolerated. In these, such scenes as will call 
for rhythmic interpretation can be organized into truly artistic, panto- 
mimic expression, children or young people with ability and vision may be 
encouraged to do these without resorting to excruciating toe dancing and 
other imitative contortions of poor stage dancing. In connection with 
history or interpretations of literature may be reviewed all that is worthy 
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and good in the history of dancing. The costumed figure dances of 
various periods are always a delight to the eye and sense without offence 
to propriety and good form. Withal they are intellectual—mathematical 
—requiring skill of performance and not a mere abandonment to emotions 
and postures on the verge of decency. 


High schools are bestirring themselves to check the wave of irrespon- 
sibility which is sweeping through their ranks. Some parents and tax- 
payers have, wisely or unwisely, tabooed all so-called Folk Dancing in the 
schools and returned to plain gymnastics. The trouble has not been the 
Folk Dance, which when rightly taught is a vigorous, gymnastic recrea- 
tion, but in permitting uninformed teachers giving questionable dances as 
school room exercises. We are under necessity of reforming the reform, 
or better said, informing the reformer, or teacher. The teacher must 
learn to distinguish the yellow literature of the dance and throw it out. 
Educationally the whole subject needs standardizing and _ culturizing. 
Socially we need to return to a sense of good manners and good form. 
There is an art of both, and dances in which to express them. It speaks 
well that the average American young or mature person can pass inno- 
cently and unscathed through the dancing debacle of the last few years. 
We must believe that this has been the case. But how long, one grop- 
ingly asks, when young American school girl dressed in flame color and 
bright green with blasé youth for partner dances a Paris underworld con- 
coction called the “Parisian Tango,” a rowdy Apache dance of two belli- 
gerents advancing, retreating, daring, lacking only the realism of flowing 
blood and broken jaw of the prize ring. And this for the delectation of 
parents and young children. We may have to return to moral education 
and reading the Bible in the school by way of reaction. 

It is difficult to hark back to the word education on this subject, 
which is having a grand “‘try out’’ with material which reaches from the 
brothel to the temple. Let us repeat it. Education—s!andardization, 
socially and morally, is the great need of the American people. The 
re-cultivation of that sense of fitness which will know the good from the 
bad, which will conserve good art, which will take the new freedom gained 
and use it for the higher beautifying and strengthening of the human race. 
Nor need we return to the asceticism of the dark ages to do this. We 
require the tested and tried human for the staging of the next world act. 
If there have been hidden and rudimentary elements, threatening eruption, 
let us find them and eliminate them fearlessly and scientifically. God made 
no poor nor unworthy thing. Nor did He make anything that cannot 
stand the test of education. ‘““Whatsoever is good, whatsoever is pure, 
whatsoever is lovely,” is still the recipe, in art as in other things. 
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ORAL EXPRESSION IN THE PORTERVILLE UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL 
J. A. HENSLEY 


URING this school year a practical exemplification of a new 
method based on old and tried principles of teaching the important, 
though usually sadly neglected subject of Oral Expression, has 

been carefully carried out in the Porterville Union High School. This 
plan was devised by Mr. E. E. Grinnell, who has spent many years in 
investigation and experimentation and is an expert along this line. The 
course, which was adopted by the local school board last August, owes 
much of its successful inauguration and progress to the energetic adminis- 
trative skill of the principal, W. A. Ferguson. Briefly described, the 
course consists of regular debates, impromptu speaking and parliamentary 
drills. Practically every pupil is assigned to one of the sections, which 
meets once each week. ‘The sections, which consist of from fifteen to 
twenty-six members, are divided into three groups, which rotate as follows: 
The first meeting of the month, Group One debates, Group Two gives 
impromptu speeches, Group Three rest and act as judges of the debate. 
The next week Group Two debate, Three gives impromptu, One rests. 
The third week Three debates, One gives impromptu, and Two rests. 
The fourth week all participate in the parliamentary drill, which includes 
the election and inauguration of officers. Towards the end of the year 
some drill has been given in reading with a view to devesoping the ability 
to read plainly and distinctly. 


The work is carefully planned and strictly adhered to, but nearly all 
of the carrying out of it is done by the pupils themselves. They choose 
their own officers each month, subject only to the restriction that no one 
may hold the same office twice, which insures that approximately nine 
different pupils must have some practice as presiding officer, secretary, etc., 
each year. The pupils select their own questions, choosing from a wide 
list of questions carefully prepared by the director, who has a brief on 
and investigates the probability of finding adequate available material 
on every question before adding it to the list. Each pupil usually 
has a choice of several topics for his impromptu speech. 

This system has a number of important advantages. It applies to all 
students impartially. It is fundamental in that it teaches every student to 
organize and express thought and to use as tools the knowledge gained 
in the schools. It is the opposite of cramming. Incidentally, whatever 
oratorical ability exists in the school can be developed naturally and each 
student will be able to “give a reason for the faith that is in him.” It 
relieves the high school of the charge that public speaking and debate have 
become “‘lost arts.” The old college and the old academy turned out 
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orators. Too often the “‘people’s college’ fails dismally in this respect. 

The course does not destroy interest in the usual work along similar 
lines. The Porterville Union High School besides making a creditable 
showing in the Inter-scholastic League, furnished its own orators for Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, for Washington’s Birthday, held a Senior, Junior and a 
Freshman-Sophomore debate, and held a declamation and oratorical con- 
test open to all students. Courses in argumentation or logic of debate 
can be added to the senior year naturally and easily after the practice the 


method has afforded. 


Two teachers besides the regular teacher of oral expression conducted 
successfully one section each, thus proving that the method can be made 
a success by any interested teacher who will adhere closely to the plan. 


THE GROUP METHOD IN INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS 
Juuia B. Tusss 
Sentous Intermediate School, Los Angeles 


N these new schools, we have large aggregations of boys and girls 
I passing through that peculiar “‘gang’’ period when to play on a team 

is the supreme passion. ‘Their games are no longer burdened by those 
elementary children who tire easily of sustained effort and who are 
impatient at losing the opportunity to shine as individuals. Neither do 
those wise high school adolescents cumber the earth with their blasé indif- 
ference to goals which are obviously utilitarian. Here we have an oppor- 
tunity to try out the method to the limit of its capacity. 


It will take years of experiment to determine just how much of the 
burden of education in the Intermediate Schools can be drawn by the 
game impulse when it is scientifically harnessed, but so far at Sentous 
Street Intermediate, no game has failed to accomplish all that was hoped 
for and a good deal besides. 


The method has been applied to the class work in some of the depart- 
ments as well as to many general activities of the school. In the English 
department the team game has demonstrated that besides taking care of the 
routine work of order and attendance it furnishes to the study of literature 
an impulse which is a constant source of astonishment to the teacher accus- 
tomed to urging, cajoling, and threatening High School pupils. But the 
greatest satisfaction remains for the pupil when he awakes to the fact that 
he is no longer being formed, but is forming himself. Reams of poetry 
are voluntarily committed to memory for the group. Reading becomes a 
delight as a result of an effort to score with umpires who insist upon 
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understanding, feeling, and articulation. Dramatics take on new life 
under this game dispensation. Nothing, not even Hamlet, is too difficult 
to undertake. In the phase of English which comes under the head of 
composition the game flourishes afresh, but it will not come to its full 
achievement until we have our printing press. Then, to succeed in content 
will mean to get into print; to succeed in form will mean to do the print- 
ing. A popular game in connection with oral composition is “Toad Catch- 
ing.” Grammatical errors under the appropriate title of ‘““Toads” yield a 
bounty for every bag of fifty. So merrily goes the hunt that even teachers 
have to be on their guard against lipsi linguae. 

Several enterprises are being carried on by the student body on the 
game basis. The Consumers’ League is perhaps the most extensive of 
these. This ramifies with the business efficiency course, and has already 
become a force to be reckoned with on the Rialto. A universal spelling 
contest is always going on with a zest which would put to shame the Little 
Red School House. A new game started by the Student Council and 
called ““The Snow White Register’ has for its purpose the raising of 
the percentage of attendance throughout the school. 


There is, however, no way of measuring the by-products of the group 
device, but their constant recurrence with repeated experiments proves that 
it is the most efficient method for developing self-control, loyalty, unselfish- 
ness, enthusiasm, and understanding; for training in democratic principles 
and social responsibility; and for consummating the fundamental purpose 
of the Intermediate School,—to save at this most critical period, every boy 
and girl. 


AN AMERICAN TEACHER, ONE OF THE WOMEN’S 
WORLD PEACE DELEGATES 
CAROLINE Harris 


The teachers of the United States were represented at the recent 
Women’s International Peace Conference at The Hague by Miss Grace 
De Graff, of Portland. Miss De Graff was chosen as one of the fifteen 
delegates from the United States, she being a member of the Council of 
the Peace Party and President of the Teachers’ National League. This 
organization, only three years old, represents 20,000 teachers in over 50 
cities of the United States. The teachers of Portland contributed $200 
toward Miss De Graff's Hague expenses in appreciation of her services 
to them and to the cause of education, while she was President of their 


Grade Teachers’ Club. Miss Jane Addams, chairman of the American 
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delegation, wired her appreciation to the Portland school board for its 
generosity in granting Miss De Graff a two months’ leave of absence and 
for the liberal contribution. 


The official call for the peace conference was made by the women 
of the Netherlands to the women of the world for the purpose of dis- 
cussing what the women can do and ought to do in the present dreadful 
times. 

Miss De Graff says: ‘“The women of the world are awakened as 
never before on behalf of world peace and I think this conference is going 
to show that the wives and mothers are determined to put an end to the 
wholesale slaughter to their men. 


“T think it is very fitting that the school teachers of America should 
be represented at this great world’s conference for the consideration of 
peace. These great movements are brought about through education— 
education of the young as well as the old. We are having a practical 
example of this in the great prohibition wave that is spreading over the 
country, for there is no doubt that the teaching of the various phases of 
temperance is having much to do with the rapidly changing sentiment. 

““We teachers feel sometimes when we are asked to add these new 
things to our list of teaching subjects, that we have all we can possibly 
do, yet if a teacher is sufficiently interested, she will always find time 
for these worth-while things.” 


A WORD TO THE WISE 
J. D. SwEENEY 





Some are born editors, others climb to editorial heights, and others 
have the honor thrust upon them. ‘Thus we find, by official notice from 
our Northern Secretary, as well as from the Secretary of the Council, that 
we have been lifted bodily into the editorial sanctum and set down in 
the chair with a bump, as if to say, ““Now, get busy.” 

Of course, if one is to be an editor, he is expected to write something 
that will pass as an editorial. That is what this is aimed to be. Prob- 
ably there is little use trying to get out of this office, for we have never 
had any success in getting rid of any extra work, being now secretary, or 
treasurer, or presiding officer, or free-holder to draft county charters, and 
at the same time trying to run a school of over six hundred. So, like the 
measles, we may as well take it now and be over with it. 

One of the first things, for we intend to make a start if we do not 
go any further, we ask for, is that every principal and superintendent in 
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the Northern Section get busy and send us any school notes, clippings 
from papers, personal letters, or anything that will give us some material 
to work upon. ‘Then we will try to do the rest. 

One thing Northern California should do is to wake up to the impor- 
tance of the Association and have every teacher unite with the movement. 
Our section is behind the other parts of the State in this, and we are at 
a disadvantage in the councils of the leaders. Let us wake up, and get 
in line. In this connection, it should be the aim of all teachers to join 
the N. E. A. this year. We would that every teacher would be an 
aclive member, for the reports are well worth the annual membership dues. 
But we can at least be associate members this year. Come, Alta Calli- 
fornia, take the place which is ours in the advance movement. 





a we ce ae 


THE SALARY QUESTION 
ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 


HE Legislature has adjourned. Section 1687 of the Political 
T Code* is exactly where it was in the beginning. At least two years 

must pass before any change can be effected. In the meantime, 
the courts may take a hand, as what was before a local issue, now prom- 
ises to become state-wide. It is at this time unnecessary to discuss the 
necessity for increased salaries. Thoughtful and well-informed people 
outside the profession agree on the need for salary increase for teachers. 
The vital issue centers around Section 1687 and the question of uniformity 
in salary schedules. 


Section 1687 has served a very legitimate and necessary purpose. It 
was, no doubt, the far-seeing John Swett, who first in this state appre- 
ciated the necessity for securing to the entering classes in school, teachers 
of training and experience. No sane or open-minded person can doubt 
that in the primary grades especially, the teaching should be in the hands 
of those thoroughly qualified. No one with even an elementary knowl- 
edge of the history of Education is ignorant of the fact that up to a few 
years ago, beginning or ““A B C’”’ classes, as they were commonly called, 
were presided over by young and inexperienced girls. The idea commonly 
prevailed that the main business of a teacher in the lower grades was to 
keep the children busy and out of mischief. Since Section 1687 has been 


in force, this condition has materially changed. 


*Setting forth that “in schools of more than two teachers, beginners shall 
be taught by teachers who have had at least two years’ experience or by 
normal school graduates; and in cities such teachers shall rank, in point of 
salary, with those of the assistant teachers in the highest grade in the grammar 
schools.”’ 
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The writer has more than once drawn attention to the fact, and it is 
a fact, that the lower the grade or younger the pupils, the more difficult 
is the teaching. No successful contravention has ever been given the 
statement that the lower one goes in the grades, the greater the demands 
made upon the teacher, the larger her responsibility, and the more difficult 
the teaching problem. 

Salaries must be arranged on the basis of first, native ability to do the 
work assigned; second, training for the particular job; third, experience 
in the field of the individual’s labors. 

Experience must be given full consideration. It is not, however, 
enough to say that experience is the only or principal item entering into 
the matter of salary increase. In the teaching world, it is found time 
and again that five years’ experience renders the teacher more fit than she 
was in the beginning. And it is found many times that after ten or fifteen 
years’ experience, a given teacher may be less efficient than at the end of 
the first five. And efficiency must be demanded whether in teacher, artisan 
or farmer. 

Training is an element not to be overlooked. The so-called funda- 
mentals,—reading, writing and arithmetic, and the traditional subjects of 
the curriculum, require teachers of purpose and of power, and those with 
adequate training. Because these subjects are fundamental, they are of 
first importance. Consequently, teachers of these subjects must be paid 
salaries commensurate, in so far as possible, with the demands imposed 
and results accomplished. But it is not enough to say that the traditional 
subjects are of more importance than the newer subjects, or that more 
intensive or extensive training is not required to properly teach the latter 
than to carry the regular classroom work. 

Some of these newer subjects are in this day and generation becoming 
fundamental. With our rapid development in the economic, industrial 
and social phases of life, there has come as well a decided change in the 
nature and makeup of the curriculum. The point is, a teacher of the 
first grade should not be paid a salary equal to or greater than that paid 
the teacher of the so-called special subjects simply because her work is 
foundational, nor should she be penalized in the matter of salary simply 
because she is a regular teacher. If a regular teacher has been in service 
ten years, and because of demonstrative fitness to teach « so-called special 
subject, leaves her work and spends two years in time and much money 
in advanced or educational work, is she not worth more to the community 
than she was before? And this, not merely because she is now teaching 
a special subject, but because she is two years richer in experience. Again, 
if this same regular teacher forfeits for two years her salary and perfects 
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herself further in those regular or fundamental subjects which, in return- 
ing to her former position, she elects to teach in the regular classroom, is 
she not worth more to the community than she was before? These are 
self-evident truths and need not be argued. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that salary schedules should not be based 
upon the grade taught. It is as foolish to make school grades the basis 
for salary schedules as to say that a salesman of diamonds must receive 
more than a salesman of wallpaper. Salaries of teachers cannot be 
arranged on the basis of age of pupils nor can the salary of clerks be 
averaged on the value of the product sold over the counter. The teacher’s 
value lies in the teacher herself. “‘It matters not so much what one studies 
as with whom one studies.” There is, to be sure, an administrative prob- 
lem that in the big city, with its hundreds of teachers, is a difficult one 
to handle. Then, too, the number of hours per day devoted by a teacher 
to classroom work may be a controlling factor. 

The necessity for Section 1687 does not exist today as it did formerly. 
There have been tremendous changes in educational understanding the 
past few years. Until, however, something can be substituted for 1687 
that will meet the needs of teachers all along the line, it may as well 
remain as it is. A superintendent or principal who does not understand 
the necessity for securing well qualified, and hence, well paid teachers, in 
the first school years, has, in fact, no business in the profession, and he 
will soon drop out automatically, as the schools under his direction are 
bound to deteriorate. On the other hand, the newer subjects are not 
fads if properly taught. These are elements with which we must reckon 
in any good school system. No doubt also at this particular time, the 
question of supply and demand plays no inconsiderable part. It is much 
more difficult to secure a thoroughly prepared teacher for these newer 
subjects, in home economics for example, than for the regular school work. 
When our normal and training schools shall offer courses such as to ade- 
quately prepare for the special lines as thoroughly as they do for the 
regular lines of school work, there will be then no question as regards 
regular and special teachers in the first eight years of school. Let it be 
understood also that as between sexes, there is here no question whatever. 
Of special teachers there are more women than men. In this discussion 
the terms ‘‘Special” and “‘Regular’’ are used simply to convey ideas. 

Some superintendents and principals ‘‘go the limit,” and secure for 
special teachers at salaries greater than the regular schedule, men and 
women less well qualified than those of their fellows who rank below 
them in salary. These matters will finally adjust themselves. In justice 
to all it must be admitted that there are instances of abuse in the matter 
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of certification of special teachers. So great a demand has been made for 
instruction in the industrial phases of education, in the arts, in music, in 
physical education, that young, inexperienced teachers have received certi- 
fication in a narrow field of a special subject. Some of these teachers 
have lacked adequate perspective or proper grounding in fundamentals. 

Those who know must admit, however, that in numerous other 
instances, our special lines are carried by those who have made distinct 
successes as regular teachers in the high or grade schools. Thus, ambi- 
tious for promotion, and with a laudable desire for increased salary, and 
anxious to rid themselves of the uniform or schedule idea, they have pre- 
pared for this newer work. More and more this will be the case, for as 
is now becoming to be understood a good specialist must first be a good 
generalist. The coming teacher of home economics, or of design, or shop 
work, or music, must know thoroughly, not only the subjects of the curri- 
culum as taught to those who come under her care, but she must know 
thoroughly the child as well. And the teacher prepared only to teach rug 
weaving is as narrow as the one who can teach only arithmetic. 

Uniformity is deadening. Individuality is life. Penitentiary inmates 
are designated by numbers. Let us steer wide of cut and dried salary 
schedules where, like so many sheep in a corral, a certai. group of 
teachers are in Class D at $900.00 a year, or in Class L at $720.00. 
Even clerks in a store find individuality dwarfed, incentive warped and 
spirit crushed when tagged, classed and numbered, each is allowed to 
progress only as every other one in a particular group is advanced. ‘This 
is as bad as mass teaching, and individuality among teachers is as neces- 
sary as individuality among pupils. We are fallen on sorry times if 
teachers are to be classed as are cattle. All steers weighing 1000 pounds 
must be placed in Pen D; at a given signal the gate is raised and all rush 
out. ‘Time is thus saved to the butchers, who cannot pause to compare and 
segregate. A system is a great thing, when the system does not dominate. 

After all, some things must be left to those who in the last analysis 
are responsible for the conduct of the schools. No legislature or state 
board of education or other superior body should dictate to the adminis- 
trators of the local school system all the details of the salary schedule 
or other feature of such system. Here again if such matters cannot be 
left to the superintendent and his board, it is time for the board to resign 
and the superintendent to seek pastures new. It is assumed, however, in 
this connection, that the teachers themselves, through an advisory com- 
mittee or council, have opportunity to bring to the superintendent and board 
the voice of the teaching body, not only on salary schedule but on all 
matters pertaining to the welfare of the school. 
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We have often said that a teacher is worth either more or lezs than 
she receives. The chances are she is worth more. Much more. Salaries 
should be increased and superior service demanded. It is a mistake to 
argue for salary increase in one department because a higher salary is 
received by some one in another department. An increase for oue teacher, 
or for those in one department of school, means ultimately an incrase all 
along the line. 


Those who “‘saw through a glass darkly” should now see clearly that 
salaries would take care of themselves if there were written into our 
statute books, first, proper certification laws, and, second, a minimum 
salary law. We have this session of the legislature added no little to the 
strength of our certification laws, and with the proper backing from the 
teaching bodies of the state, a minimum salary law will two years hence 
be in force. With such laws effective, salary schedules may be handled 
on the basis of years of experience, of personal efficiency, of individual 
qualifications, which means training and ability, of supply and demand 
and of requirements. In other words, a teacher is to be measured in terms 
of service and of efficiency. 


There can be no doubt that in all elementary schools beginners should 
be taught by teachers who have had at least two years of experience, or 
by graduates of normal schools, or of schools of higher learning where an 
education depart is sustained. And these graduates of normal schools, 
or of other institutions, should have had practice teaching under the eye 
of those competent to supervise. It is further apparent that discrimination 
in salary should not be made on the basis of the grade, class, or subject 
taught. But boards of education or boards of school trustees should not 
be prohibited from paying to teachers of proved ability or experience, 
salaries above any regular schedule if it becomes necessary so to do in 
order to secure such teachers. When additional training is to be made 
the determining element for salary increase, preparation of not less than 
one year should be required, and this above the requirements for the 
granting of an elementary certificate. 


Until all superintendents, principals and boards of education are wise 
enough and just enough to pay every teacher on the basis of the service 
rendered, and until all teachers are prepared to meet the issue on a strictly 
business and professional basis, then Section 1687 of the Political Code 
should remain as it is. And if there are schools where teachers of 
experience or normal school graduates are needed, these schools are in the 
country. The teaching force in the upper grades of cities should be 
recruited from the ranks of the inexperienced. 
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REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
E. Morris Cox, Chairman 


At the meeting of the Council in October, 1914, a legislative com- 
mittee consisting of the President, Secretary, Mrs. Dorsey, Miss Coulter 
and Supt. Hughes was appointed to further the legislative proposals ap- 
proved by the Council. This committee was directed to co-operate with 
all other organizations and persons who might be interested in securing 
legislation which in content was of the nature of the Council’s proposals. 

In pursuance of these instructions the committee met with the State 
Board early in December and presented to them the content of the pro- 
posals of the Council and suggested to them that our desire was to secure 
legislation of the nature proposed and cared little for the particular form 
of the proposals, and nothing at all as to who fathered the measures, and 
expressed the desire that the State Board with the Commissioners take 
over for construction and introduction such of the proposed measures as 
they were willing to become responsible for. ‘We were later informed that 
the State Board was in accord with our proposals regarding vocational 
education, rural supervision, reorganization of high school districts and 
their finances and the codification of school laws and that they would 
formulate bills in accordance therewith. The committee proceeded to 
formulate bills regarding other matters approved by the Council and the 
various sections. 

Early in January the Committee again met with the State Board and 
a committee from the Superintendents and reviewed the proposed meas- 
ures. The total number of bills introduced by the Council, including 
those from the State Board which incorporated certain measures approved 
by the Council, was fifteen. Only one of these failed of passage. Be- 
cause of financial conditions we could not hope to secure the minimum 
salary law. Some of the measures such as rural supervision and voca- 
tional education were subject to many changes before the legislature, and 
the bill relating to payment of salaries was loaded into the same measure 
with several other changes. 

The Committee conferred with the Legislative Committees on eight 
occasions and also conferred with the Board of Control and with the 
Governor. All received us cordially and extended hearty response to our 
requests. The State Board, the Superintendent’s office and the Commis- 
sioners were at all times helpful. On several occasions the Committee 
appealed to superintendents, principals, teachers and school boards for sup- 
port and at all times it was given most loyally. 

Seven of our measures have at this writing been approved by the 
Governor. It seems probable that financial reasons may ‘prevent the ap- 
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proval of some others. But this much ought to be said (we are tempted 
to say it much stronger) that the Governor, the State Board and the 
Legislature have responded most heartily to all that has been asked of 
them by the school people. Whatever may be the final result the credit 
for the good that has been done must be given to many who have worked 
hard to secure legislative approval for the largest amount of constructive 
and progressive school legislation that has been enacted in California in 
any previous ten year period. 


The Council Committee assisted in the defeat of many bills that were 
needless or worse. It attempted to help solve the controversy regarding 
1687. What it did, may help solve it later. A special committee on 
high school texts (a report will be found elsewhere) did most effective 
execution. Likewise several opportunities offered to assist other good 
measures, 


If the Governor approves, the new certification bill, rural supervision, 
vocational education, additional state school money, local kindergarten 
and building taxes, reorganized high school districts and taxes and inter- 
mediate schools offer a very large constructive program. If any finally 
fail, we must proceed to reconstruct them to meet the objections. 


EDUCATIONAL BILLS PASSED BY LEGISLATURE 

Senate Bills 85, 86 and 87 amends Sec. 10 regarding holidays and 
provides that vocational classes may be conducted on Saturdays. 

*S. B. 689 increases State School Fund from $13 to $15 per pupil, 
replacing ahout 3% of the loss from the Poll Tax repeal. 

*S. B. 448 amends Sec. 1489 regarding normal school boards. 

*S. B. 447 amends Sec. 1518 and 1519, giving State Board much 
authority over normal schools and also places special certification with 
the State Board. 

Assembly Bill 1002 amends Sec. 1500, relating to school district 
elections. 

*A. B. 1395 provides free state texts for the state institutions. 

*S. B. 424 amends Sec. 1543, relative to organizing intermediate 
schools, certification of 4 year graduates of the University, appointment 
of school board members and funds for education of Indians. 

A. B. 132 adds Sec. 1543B, allowing payment of claims to 90% of 
the estimated next apportionment. 

*S. B. 422 provides penalty for failure of County Superintendent to 
make complete annual report. 

*A. B. 212 amends Sec. 1581, relating to union school districts. 

*A. B. 1227 amends Sec. 1593, so appointed trustees shall hold for 
remainder of term. . 

A. B. 775 amends Sec. 1595, relating to calling of elections 

*A. B. 657 amends Sec. 1615 so that terms begin on May Ist. 

S. B. 462 (1617) provides for 99-year leases of school property, pay- 
ment of salaries on the first of each month, purchases without advertis- 
ing not exceeding $500, and transportation of pupils. 





*Starred bills have been signed by the Governor at date of going to press. 
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*S. B. 809 amends Sec. 1617C, relating to establishment and support 
of kindergartens. 

*S. B. 439 adds new sections providing for establishing and main- 
taining “intermediate” schools. 

A. B. 1559 adds new section regarding raising of flag. 

A. B. 1235 adds new section for establishment of separate classes 
for deficient pupils. 

*S. B. 736 amends Sec. 1619 authorizing vacation schools. 

*S. B. 849 amends Sec. 1665 providing that 34 of the school time in 
first six grades must be given to enumerated fundamental subjects. 

*S. B. 392 amends Sec. 1667 providing for examination of elementary 
graduates in effect of alcohol and nz ircotics. 

*S. B. 842 provides smoking or possessing cigarettes on school prem- 
ises shall be cause for suspension or expulsion. 

*A. B. 560 provides library funds for cities not to exceed 80c per 
pupil. 

*S. B. 1129 provides that school libraries may combine with city 
libraries. 

*S. B. 427 provides that boards may employ “home” teachers. 

*A. B. 1213 amends 1729 for formation of union districts. 

*S. B. 423 amends 1730 so that terms begin May first. 

#S. B. 710 amends 1731 relating to terms of trustees. 

*A. B. 345 adds new section changing county high schools into union 
high schools. 

*S. B. 811 amends 1741 so that high schools may use county library. 

*S. B. 820 adds new section requiring high school principals to report 
text hooks in use to State Board. 

S. B. 531 amends 1750 regarding high school text adoptions, voca- 
tional courses of study and approval of high school courses by State 
Soard. 

*A. B. 444 adds new section providing for conventions of high school 
principals. 

S. B. 819 adds new section providing for a county high school tax. 

S. B. 943 amends 1756 providing for filing of itemized estimates of 
high school tax. ; 

S. B. 452 provides for rural school supervision by requiring one 
member of the County Board to devote services to this end. 

*Assembly Bill 332 provides for post-graduate courses in elementary 
schools. 

*A. B. 937 amends 1791 to conform with general certification bill. 

A. B. 810 provides for a tax levy not to exceed 15c¢ rate for school 
buildings and grounds. 

A. B. 845 amends 1858 relating to counting of attendance in part 
time schools, evening schools, etc. 

S. B. 770 amends 1858 providing for adding absence from illness to 
school attendance determining apportionments and amends method of 
counting attendance. 

*S. B. 101 relates to bonds and interest thereon. 

S. B. 865 amends act relating to school cadet companies and A. B. 
596 provides $13,000 for their expenses. 

*S. B. 1240 amends slightly the “Bird and Arbor” day law. 

A. B. 239 relates to compulsory education, increasing age with cer- 
tain limitations to 16 years. 

*S. B. 735 amends law relating to employment of attendance officers. 

A. B. 739 allows teachers in various state institutions to participate 
in the “Retirement Salary.” 

*S. B. 99 relates to validity of school bonds. 

*S. B. 100 relates to the validity of school district organization. 
S. B. 234 repeals the old law relating to competition of architects on 
school building plans. 
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S. B. 236 provides additional state aid for vocational education 
S. B. 237 provides for maintenance in cities of teachers training 
classes in vocational work. 

S. B. 936 appropriates $10,000 for State Board to establish Bureau 
of Visual Instruction. 

*S. B. 1218 relates to employment of aliens as teachers. 

*A. B. 675 bars intoxicating liquors from school houses. 


. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE REGARDING 
HIGH SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS 


Mr. E. Morris Cox, 
Pres. Cal. Council of Education. 


Dear Sir: 

In response to your notification of appointment as Committee to 
investigate the attitude of the school people of the State regarding pro- 
posed constitutional amendment No. 15, by which high school text 
books were to be published by the State, I wish to report that I wrote 
to the principals of all the high schools of the State under date of 
March first, asking them to make known to members of the Legislature, 
the Committee on Education, and the Commissioner of Secondary 
Schools, their views regarding this amendment, whatever those views 
might be. I submitted along with this letter the arguments pro and 
con in so far as they had come to my notice. The response was imme- 
diate from all over the State and at least one hundred and fifty copies 
of letters submitted to the Legislators were sent to me. These letters 
were unanimous against the adoption of such an amendment, and the 
arguments presented seemed conclusive, and the unanimity of the sen- 
timents expressed served to strengthen the hands of the Commissioner. 

I am of the opinion that it would be well worth the expense involved 
to have these letters placed in print in a form available for the mem- 
bers of the next Legislature, and for any Committee of Investigation. 
Such a Committee has been authorized by the Legislature to investi- 
gate the whole question and report thereon, and the principals and 
teachers of the State will do well to have in mind clear and sufficient 
reasons for any opinions they hold with regard to the matter. 

In my letter of transmission to the principals, I made personal in- 
quiry as to their attitude regarding the requirement that all courses of 
study should receive the approval of the State Board of Education. 
The majority of those heard from on this subiect disapproved of the 
measure, though desiring the fullest co-operation on the part of the 
Commissioners in the formation of courses of study. 

Respectfully submitted, 
LEWIS B. AVERY, 


Committee. 





The Summer Session of the University of California at Berkeley has 
been growing steadily the past few years. This year there is promise 
of an overwhelming attendance, not only on account of the variety -and 
excellence in courses offered and the large number of instructors and 
after the close of the summer session of the National Education Asso- 
professors of recognized ability, but because advantage can_be taken 
ciation and International Congress. Then, too, there is the Exposition 
which is in itself a great university. 
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Vocational Mathematics. By Wm. H. Dooley, Principal Technical High 
School, Fall River, Mass. D. C. Heath & Co., pp. 341, price $1.00. 

This book enables the student to “commercialize” his mathematical 
knowledge and apply it so as to meet the needs of trade and industry. 
It supplements the regular course of mathematics by providing drill 
problems upon the shop work. The preliminary review of arithmetic is 
followed by sections devoted to different branches of manufacture, 
Carpentering and 3uilding, Sheet Metal Work, Bolts, Screws and 
Rivets, Shafts, Pulleys and gears, Plumbing and Hydraulics, Steam 
Engineering, Electrical Work, Mathematics for machinists and Textile 
Calculations. Each section is preceded by a clear and interesting de- 
scription of the materials used in this branch of industry, plaster, 
wrought iron, woolen yarn, etc. This is followed by data necessary 
for calculations, including approximations and quick methods explained 
in illustrative examples. The many drill problems are brief and to the 
point. They emphasize immediate numerical results rather than sus- 
tained thought. 

The algebra and trigonometry presented in cursory form for refer- 
ence in the appendix could not replace a regular text. They are not, 
however, necessary to the solution of the drill problems with which 
the book abounds. 

In the technical school, “Vocational Mathematics” bridges the gap 
between shop work and the computation of formulas. In the academic 
high school, it affords a valuable supplement to the beginning work in 
algebra and geometry. The frequent change of subject, the clear use 
of technical terms and notations, the applications occurring in familiar 
occupations, house building, electric wiring, plumbing, etc., relieve the 
possible monotony of over abstract mathematics. Many of the formulas 
which are presented arbitrarily could be developed by the teacher in 
connection with the underlying principles in algebra and geometry. 

The use of tables for reference is in line with modern practice. The 
book demands the constant use of easy mathematics in situations which 
call for the exercise of alert common sense. 


THIRMUTHIS BROOKMAN. 


Elements of Government: Political Institutions Local and National, 
in the United States. By Arndt M. Stickles, Professor of History 
and Government, Western Kentucky State Normal School. Ameri- 
can Book Company, pp. 416, price $1.00. ; 
The purpose of this new volume, designed as a textbook for high 

schools and normal schools, is “to set forth such guiding principles and 

truths of Civics as in the experience of the author seem essential for 
good citizenship.” Part 1, “The Nation,’ comprises eighteen chapters, 
and Part II, “The State and Local Government,” has nine chapters. 

The Articles of Confederation and the United States Constitution follow 

the context. " 

The author shows tendencies distinctly progressive, while carefully 
avoiding a too ardent advocacy of mere “fads.” His tone is optimistic 
and wholesome: the moral quality of good citizenship is rightly empha- 
sized,—as note this: “Our country depends very largely upon a cul- 
tured, moral individual life that expresses itself in positive terms 
through the voice of public opinion.” (p. 89.) The virtue of patriotism 
is not overlooked, but every citizen is held to be a partner in the gov- 
ernment, “and the business is well conducted only when every partner 
is intelligent, wide-awake, and active.” (p. 389.) The value of the book 
is greatly enhanced by the inclusion of many topics of contemporaneous 
interest; such as, the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Amendments, the 
Underwood Tariff, the Federal Income Tax, the Progressive Party, 
Federal Reserve Banking Act, etc. 
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Considerably more than one-half the book is devoted to the Nation, 
thus rendering it impossible to give entirely adequate treatment to the 
State and Local Government. Moreover the author has not always 
succeeded in preserving a just balance of space in detail topics, as in 
the description of the Southern County, given a relatively too-generous 
allotment of several pages (289ff.) 

Surprise and regret must be expressed that so many typographical 
errors escaped author and proof readers in the Library References at 
the ends of the respective chapters. For example, Professor Schafer’s 
name is variously spelled “Schafer,” “Schaffer” (p. 4) and “Shafer” 
(pp. 286 et passim): Garners’ book is frequently referred to as “Govern- 
ment in the United States” (pp. 82, 98, 235), and with equal facility as 
“Government of the United States” (pp. 135, 154, 228). Apparently it 
is a matter of indifference whether it is Channing’s “Student’s History” 
or “Students’ History”; likewise in the case of Gardiner’s well-known 
history. In numerous instances the particular edition of a book is not 
noted or the full title not given. In short, the pedagogical apparatus 
needs searching and critical revision in order to make this portion of 
the work worthy of a new textbook in Civics that has so much to com- 
mend it. 


ROCKWELL D. HUNT. 


Geographic Influence in Old Testament Masterpieces. By Laura H. 
Wild, Professor of Biblical History and Literature, in Lake Erie 
College. Ginn & Company, pp. 182. Price $1.00. 

More and more fully the influence of geographic environment upon 
the life of man is being recognized. This influence is strongly marked 
in the lives of primitive peoples. Interest in Palestine and the Bible is 
universal, hence Miss Wild’s book makes an appeal to all. The author 
gives illuminating illustrations of the ways in which physical conditions 
in the Holy Land were and are related to the lives of its inhabitants. 
This knowledge adds meaning and beauty to many Bible statements. 
The book can be used to advantage in literature, history and geography 
classes. 

JAMES F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


A unique volume from the press of Small, Maynard & Company, 
Boston, is the first of “The Welfare Series,” which is to “deal primarily 
with the problems of human well-being, each from a different standpoint 
or upon a different subject, each a source of reliable, authentic, and so 
far as possible, detailed information.” Philip Davis, the editor, is well 
known as Head Worker at the Civic Service House, Boston, a colleague 
of Meyer Bloomfield and Dr. Cabot in one of the most successful settle- 
ments in this country. Mr. Davis himself is a unique personality, having 
come as a boy from Russia and “come up,” as Will Comfort would say, 
by way of the sweat shop. 

“The Field of Social Service” will prove indispensable to those 
engaged in vocational guidance work, formal or informal, and teachers 
should see that it is placed in public and school libraries. There is 
scarcely any teacher who does not do some sort of social work outside 
the school room, and who is not called upon to answer questions of all 
sorts about up-to-date methods in the volunteer work. In many com- 
munities the only organized efforts to relieve distress are initiated by 
public school teachers. 

The plan of the book is that of the symposium, contributions coming 
from specialists in practically every field of modern social service,— 
such men as Dr. Cabot, who has told us “What Men Live By”; Joseph 
Lee, President of the National Playground Association; Frank B. Dyer, 
Superintendent of Schools, Boston; Meyer Bloomfield, of the Boston 
Vocation Bureau; Rabbi Levi, and others of nation-wide influence. The 
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four parts of the book treat “The Background in Social Work”; “Com- 
munity Problems,” e. g. Housing, Playgrounds, Immigration; “The 
Community and the Child”; “Social Agencies.” Two supplements give 
valuable information, till now unavailable, on “Salaried Positions in 
Social Work” and “Opportunities for Training in Social Work.” 

To quote from the Introduction: “The book is primarily intended for 
the beginner and volunteer. No one has ever estimated the immense vol- 
ume of volunteer social service, direct and indirect, which makes much 
of our present day philanthropy possible. It is not only far-reaching, 
as a matter of fact, but one likes to believe that it stands for the higher 
evolution of Comte’s Religion of Humanity or Goethe’s Religion of 
Deed. This new Religion of Service is no substitute for the older reli- 
gions expressive of the more elemental human longings. But it does 
afford boundless opportunities for self-discovery and _ self-expression 
through service—the civilizing force of our day.” 

ETTA L. MONTGOMERY, 
Department of English, Santa Monica High School. 


Vocational Arithmetic. By H. D. Vincent, Principal School Three, and 
Supervising Principal, Evening Schools, Troy, N. Y. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., pp. 126. 
30oks adapted to the use of Industrial Education are greatly needed 

and “Vocational Arithmetic” is a contribution to this field. The infor- 
mation on wage earning pursuits, supplementing representative arith- 
metic problems, was written primarily for boys but is much of it equally 
applicable to girls. The mathematical knowledge needed is that 
required for ordinary occasions but clear thinking is necessary for the 
solution of these practical business questions. 

The plan of the book is excellent and appeals to the eye. There are 
one hundred lessons, each one concerning itself with a definite pursuit, 
and occupying one page. The interests described cover urban and 
agricultural life in trades; professions; business and farming occupa- 
tions; expenses of living; financing institutions; insurance; real estate 
and recreation. Each lesson is divided into four parts—(1) a few 
pertinent questions arousing interest and curiosity in the subject, (2) 
a characteristic problem in arithmetic, (3) words common to the indus- 
try to spell and define, and (4) business exercises. The last pages of 
the book are devoted to business forms and letter writing. 

It is to be expected, as but one page is used for a subject, that the 
expert on any line will wish to add or change the suggestions. At 
times also, as in the “Clothing Store,” the questions and business exer- 
cises are characteristic of occupations in general rather than of this 
one only. Merchandising material related to this business could have 
been used and have been of special service to salesmanship students. 
Boat Building and Ship Building are not included, which will be missed 
in some parts of the country. These are but details, however, which 
can be supplied by the teacher. 

The value of the book is undoubted. Its correlations and suggested 
problems are practical and its opportunities for Vocational Guidance 
greater than are usually found in many books furnished for that pur- 
pose. MARY SCHENCK WOOLMAN. 


Fairy Plays for Children. By Mabel R. Goodlander, Ethical Culture 
School. Rand, McNally & Company, pp. 137, 40 cents. 
The teacher or mother of children from six to ten years of age will 
be very glad to receive Miss Goodlander’s book. It is the dramatic 
presentation of nine familiar fairy tales—with descriptions for dances, 





costumes and all details. The dialogue is simple, as befitting a child of 
those ages. The plays are: The Honest Woodcutter, Mistress Mary 
Gives a Garden Party, The Pine Tree, The House in the Woods, The 
Elves and the Shoemaker, Snow White and Rose Red, King Midas, 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, and The Sleeping Beauty. 
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Everyday Arithmetic. By Franklin S. Hoyt, formerly Superintendent 
of Schools, Indianapolis, and Harriet E. Peet, Instructor in Meth- 
ods of Teaching Arithmetic, State Normal, Salem, Mass. A three- 
book course with Teachers’ Manual and answers. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Book I, 138 pp., 40 cents; Book II, 140 pp., 40 cents; 
Book III, 190 pp., 45 cents. 

Book. 1 of this systematic series on arithmetic is intended for third 
and fourth grades with fundamental processes taught through problems 
related to everyday experiences. The review at the end of the book, 
and the supplementary practice examples, the multiplication and division 
will be heartily welcomed by the teacher. Book 2 contains fralctions, 
decimals and percentage. To take into ‘consideration the number of chil- 
dren who leave school at the close of the sixth year this book has given 
a prominent place to problems based on everyday transactions and 
wage earning. This is for the fifth and sixth grades and supplements 
itself with a capable review and test. Book 3 bases its work for the 
seventh and eighth grades on business industry and civic affairs. The 
supplement in this case includes an alphabetical arrangement of defini- 
tions such as are needed by most pupils in those grades. 


A Handbook of Vocational Education. By Joseph S. Taylor, District 
Superintendent of Schools, New York. The Macmillan Company, 
pp., 225 
A capable book showing how foreign nations and certain American 

communities have solved, or tried to solve, the question of vocational 

education. The book gives chapters on industrial education in England, 

Scotland, Germany and France, as well as in our own country. A great 

amount of vocational training and guidance is given, and with the ques- 

tion of vocational guidance so much before the ‘public, this book be- 
comes of great value. It should be on the book-shelf of every one who 
is giving serious study to the subject. 


A Fundamental Study in the Pedagogy of Arithmetic. By Henry Budd 
Howell, Principal Public School, No. 27, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Macmillan Company, pp. 328, price $1. 25. 

Now that there seems a revival of discussion in the matter of arith- 
metic, and as all agree that arithmetic is a fundamental in education, 
teachers will do well to read carefully this book by Howell. There is 
an introductoy note by Dr. Belliet, of the School of Pedagogy, New 
York University. The author treats thoroughly in Part I the genetic, 
psychological, statistical and didactical studies, always in relation to the 
number sense. Part II is devoted to experiments with school children 
in the first eight grades to determine ability and number comprehension. 
The author’s conclusions with a well selected bibliography and appen- 
dices close the book. A careful study of this volume will give the 
teacher a clear idea not only of the value of arithmetic, and its place in 
the educational scheme, but will enable her so to handle the subject 
that the pupils will approach it in a more understanding manner. 

ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN. 


The American Library Association has developed marked improve- 
ment in the binding of books. Much trouble has been experienced 
especially when handling large books, such as encyclopedias and refer- 
ence books. Through careful tests and examinations made by the 
Government and by the Library Association it has been found that cer- 
tain leathers and fabrics, styles of stitching and sewing, and other de- 
tails will produce much more satisfactory books than we have heretofore 
had. Mr. C. L. Bailey is Chairman of the Committee on Bookbinding 
of the American Library Association. 
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Victor Temple of Music 


Palace of Liberal Arts, 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, California 


Are you going to visit the great Fair this sum- 
mer? lf so do not fail to visit the beautiful, 
classic Victor Temple and hear the daily concerts 
of our wonderful records, in the glass-walled, 
harmonious, comfortable and restful Auditorium, 
acoustically perfect—a delight to the eye, ear, 
soul and body. 

Some phase of our Educational work will 
form a part of every program—Ancient and 
Medieval Music; Music History; American Mu- 
sic; Correlation with Literature, Geography, 
History, etc.; Opera; Oratorio; School Room 
and Playground Work; Instruments; Music Ap- 
preciation, etc. 

If you cannot go, ask any Victor dealer for a 

\ copy of our new book ‘‘Correlation’”’ and he will 
Victor XXV gladly play for you the 
$67.50 special quotation Characteristic records, illus- 
to schools only trating this latest Victor 


When the Victor is not service to the cause of Edu- 
in use, the horn can be ti 
placed under the instru- C@UON. 
ment safe and secure 
from danger, and the Educational Department 
cabinet can be locked to .., . 
protect it from dust and Victor Talking Machine Co, 
promiscuous use by ir- 
responsible people. Camden, N. J. 
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STATE AND 


State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Edward Hyatt, has 
made his second annual appor- 
tionment of state school funds. 
Under date of Feb. 15th, he sent 
out to County Superintendents and 
others a pamphlet showing the ap- 
portionment. 


In Santa Clara County, Supt. 
Bateman held his Annual Trustees 
Institute at San Jose. Job Wood, 
Jr., was one of the speakers. 


Announcement of the Pomona 
College Summer Session, June 21- 
July 30, has just reached us. This 
contains a list of factulty members 
together with an attractive outline 
of courses of study in English, lan- 
guages, science, mathematics, his- 
tory, law, economics, sociality and 
philosophy. The general charge 
for tuition is $7.50; the instruction 
charge for each hour taken is $5.00. 


At the recent Lake County 
Teachers’ Institute, Professor C. 
E. Rugh, one of the principal in- 


structors, raised a strong protest 
against examinations of seventh 
and eighth grade pupils as_ ordi- 
narily carried on. Following his 
address, the Committee on Reso- 
lutions voiced objection to such 
examinations. 


At Stanford University, the new 
Department of Journalism has tak- 


en over the Palo Alton, a weekly 
newspaper that has been estab- 
lished for many years. This is a 
unique experiment and _ will pro- 
vide for the application in actual 
practice of the theories and work 
in the Department of Journalism. 


Of particular interest is this proj- 
ect, as the paper is for weekly gen- 
eral distribution and not for class 
purposes merely. 


The American Institute of Cur- 
rent History has recently been 
founded in San Francisco. Its pur- 
poses are to prepare and afford for 
the use of teachers improved facil- 
ities for the study and teaching of 
current topics. The institute pub- 
lishes as a monthly bulletin, a self 
indexing digest of the news of the 
world. The bulletin is known 


as 


News Notes and Comment: 
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NATIONAL 


“Street’s of 


News,” 
and sells at 25 cents per copy or 


Pandex the 
$2.00 per year. It also issues a 
series of monthly circulating lec- 
tures on current topics so prepared 
that the teacher may read them to 
the class. Fifty or more stereopti- 


con slides accompany the text. 
3oth slides and text are rentd to 
schools at $3.00 per month. The 


headquarters of the Institute are 
50 Main Street, San Francisco. Mr. 
Sidney G. P. Coryn is President, 
and Arthur I. Street, Director. 


The Principals Club of the Los 
Angeles City Schools has twenty 
committees at work on an internal 
survey of the Elementary Schools. 
Every principal is assigned some 
part in the work. 


The A. N. Palmer Company, the 
Palmer Method of Writing, has is- 
sued an illustrated leaflet giving in- 
formation to the work of the 
Standard Commercial School, in 
the Palace of Education. In this 
school the Palmer Method of Pen- 
manship is taught to some fifty 
students, who by competitive ex- 
amination, secured admission to 
the school. 


as 


on to- 


While 


Mt. Lassen is now well 
ward its hundredth eruption. 
heretofore only smoke has come 
from the crater, the mountain has 
at last become a real volcano emit- 
ting vapors and flames. A hot lava 
has flowed down the mountain 
side through some of the ravines, 
and a thick coating of mud has 
covered many of the farms and 
destroyed thousands of feet of val- 
uable timber, bridges and roads. 


Assemblyman George Gelder of 
Alameda County is reported in the 
public press as having cried out 
against the useless waste of money 


in the teaching of “fads and fan- 
cies” in our schools. In speaking 
at a luncheon of the Merchants 


Exchange in Oakland, he said, ac- 
cording to report: “We are going 
crazy on education in this state. 
They tried to get a number of 
bills through the last Legislature, 
among them was the _ Special 
Teachers’ bill, which was intend- 











A Noteworthy New Series 


THE PARMLY READERS 


By MAUDE PARMLY 


Teacher of Primary Reading, Public Schools, 


Newark, N. J. 
FIRST READER 30 cents 
SECOND READER 35 cents 
THIRD READER 35 cents 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 40 cents 


The Parmly Readers reflect the highest standard of 
textbook making. They are notable both for their ap- 
pearance and their content, for their pictures and their _ 
reading material. 

In the Parmly Readers the stories and the colored 
pictures are so interesting, and the pupil’s impressions so 
clear and vivid, that an unusually small number of repeti- 
tions is needed to fasten new knowledge in his memory 
and thus give him the power to get the thought from the 
printed page and in turn convey it to others. 

Good interesting stories of unusual length and variety 
are given the pupils from the very first, and with them 
are interspersed short, easy poems of standard merit. 
These stories lend themselves unusually well to dramati- 
zation and to the acquisition of expressive reading. 
Based on the stories is a very full and comprehensive 
system of phonics, which gives the pupil power to recog- 
nize new words. 

The interesting and inspiring stories, the simple vocab- 
ulary and happy style, the perfect gradation, the impres- 
sive moral lessons and attractive pictures, combine to 
make these books unusually suitable for school use. 


The Parmly Readers are sure to give satisfaction 


American Book Company 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 
252 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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ed to create more jobs for special 
teachers, and would create a spirit 
of aristocracy among _ teachers. 
Then they wanted a 10% levy for 
kindergartens. The latest thing 
they have done is to give almost 
a 90 days’ vacation, so that teach- 
ers can attend a convention which 
is not for educational purposes, 
but that the teachers can figure out 
how to raise salaries and reduce 
the numbers in their classes.” 
Assemblyman Gelder is reported to 
have said other things. Too bad 
our legislators don’t really know 
something about the schools of the 


state. Some of them do. 
The Annual Meeting of the 
California Congress of Mothers, 


National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, was 
held in San Francisco during the 
week of May 17. Great interest 
attached to the various programs 
and discussions, and a survey was 
made of Child Welfare exhibits. 


giving free public lectures in va- 
rious places, is claiming much at- 
tention. She says: “Develop the 
natural instinct of each individual 
child instead of educating by set 
rule. A child is instinctively truth- 
ful, and if permitted to think out 


every problem itself, untruths will 
not creep in.” 


A pageant entitled “Gold” and 
commemorative of the discovery 
of gold, the part which Sacramento 
took in the stirring early days, and 
the building of the West, is to be 
given Commencement week at Sac- 
ramento. The date is June 16. 
Pageants of this kind are of great 
value to the students of the high 
school. 


The first annual session of the 
Long Beach Summer School of 
Penmanship will be held June 14- 
July 23. Training will be given to 
teachers and to a limited number 
of public school pupils. The norm- 


Dr. Marie Montessori’s work in 


i al course includes seat and black- 
Southern California, where she is 


board practice, primary penman- 





REGENTS’ RECORDS IN SHORTHAND 


As in all Fair Tests the Isaac Pitman System wins out 


Have you read the remarkable Report of the Committee appointed by 
the Shorthand Section of the New York City High School Teachers’ 
Association to investigate the relative merits of the Isaac Pitman and 


the Gregg Systems of Shorthand? It is a splendid and absolutely inde- 


pendent tribute to the merits of Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand and should be 
read by everyone. 


‘“‘A member of the committee has obtained from the records 
of the New York State Department of Education the results 
of the shorthand examinations conducted by the Board of 
Regents for the past five years. The records of Shorthand 
II. (100 words a minute) examination show that in all the 
High Schools of the State in which Gregg shorthand is taught 
the number of pupils instructed was 384, the number examined 
was 341, the number of failures was 124. This shows that of 
all Gregg pupils examined in Shorthand II. (100-word test) 
634%2% were successful. 

‘In the High Schools of New York City for the same period, 
and the same tests, 2464 pupils were examined in Shorthand 
IIl., and 2030 were successful. Thus in New York City with 
the large number of pupils examined we have 82% of success- 
ful candidates. 

“These figures, however, do not show the maximum of 
attainment accomplished in the New York City schools, for 
the reason that a great many of the students acquire such 
an excellent knowledge of the Isaac Pitman shorthand in one 
year’s study, that they obtain desirable positions as stenog- 
raphers during vacation time and do not return to finish their 
course when school opens in the fall. In this way, a great 
number of boys and girls are earning their living as stenog- 
raphers who are not included in the report of the State Board 
of Regents.” 


Copies of the complete Report will be sent upon request by addressing 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 2 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK 


a 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


We desire to say to all teachers of Manual Training that our new 
catalog of woodworking machines for school work is now ready for 
distribution, and that every teacher is entitled to a copy. 


This book has been designed with a view to assisting the teacher, 
to some extent at least, In his class work. It contains illustrations of 
how to operate woodworking machines, taken from life poses of 
students at work. It shows detail plans of how machines are con- 
structed and floor plans, giving the order of arrangement of tools In 
the woodworkiny division of a modern school. 


It Is a book that you, as a teacher, cannot well afford to be without, 
for it will render you valuable assistance in your class-work, and it 


will cost you nothing. Your request for a copy will be complied with 
gladly. 





American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


Executive, Export and General Sales Office: 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: New York City, Chicago, New Orleans, Portland, Ore., 
Spokane, San Francisco 
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ship, practice teaching, research 
work, daily conferences. Special 
attention will be paid to prepara- 
tion for the Los Angeles County 
examinations. The Palmer Method 
Text will be used. A special edu- 
cational lecture will be given each 
week. Sessions will be from 8 to 
12 o’clock. Tuition for Normal 
Course $10.00, for pupils $3.00. Ad- 
dress for information the director 
of the School, Leta E. Severance, 
Supervisor of Penmanship, Long 
Beach, Cal. 


The annual meeting of the Cali- 
fornia High School Association 
will be held in connection with the 
Summer School, University of Cali- 
fornia, at Berkeley, July 5 to 9, 
inclusive. There will be three or 
four General Sessions, and section 
meetings covering English, classics, 
history, science, mathematics, mod- 
ern languages, manual training, 
home economics, rural 
schools, commercial, agriculture, 
music and drawing. 

The meetings of the 


last two 


Vacation Money 


Traveling positions appealing 
especially to teachers—High- 
ly remunerative 


John L. Stoddard’s Lectures 


Delightful — Authentic 
Entertaining 
Famous in pen and picture 


“Our Wonder World” 


A new juvenile publication 
which is receiving the un- 
stinted praise and unqualified 
endorsement of the educa- 
tional world. 


Investigate for pleasant and 
profitable vacation or perma- 
nently increased income. 


Geo. L. Shuman & Co. 


929 Monadnock Building 
San Francisco 


high . 





years have shown conclusively the 
value to the teachers of the state 
of this association. Every high 
school teacher who possibly can 
should take advantage of this series 
of meetings. The President is 
Principal H. O. Williams, of the 
High School, Sacramento. 


The University of California this 
year granted honorary LL.D. de- 
grees to Chancellor David Starr 
Jordan and President John C. 
3ranner of Stanford, and Hon. AI- 
fred Deakin of Australia. 


A Course of Study at tke Pana- 
ma-Pacific Exposition for the Ele- 
mentary Grades of the San Fran- 
cisco Schools has been prepared by 
the teachers and officers of the 
School Department and issued in 
pamphlet form. Pages 5 to 21 are 
devoted to educational tours for 
the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades; pages 21 to 31, tours for 
the third, fourth and fifth grades. 
The exhibits to be visited are ar- 
ranged under the various palaces 


DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE 


A good textbook for the grades 
and smaller high sthools is the 
new 


SCHOOL KITCHEN 
TEXT BOOK 


By MRS. LINCOLN. It was 
published April 9 and is a thor- 





oughly modern’ book. It has 
fifty-nine lessons on cookery 
and food groups, eighty-two 


pages on household 
proper, and an 
thirty-two 


science 
Appendix with 
lessons on home- 
sewing. It contains a plan for 
school credit for home work, 
and for doing school work at no 
cost for equipment. It is as 
easy as a good book can be. 
Price 60 cents. 


Little Brown & 
Company 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
623 S. WABASH Av., CHICAGO 
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EE 


a teacher was among the most 
seriously injured.) 


Protect yourself during your 
Summer Travels 


The T. C. U. Will Pay You $100 a Month 
—when you are disabled in a travel accident. 
$2000 Paid for Accidental Death 
—due to travel. 
A $100 identification benefit and a valuable gold and enamel 
identification pin FREE to every policy-holder. 
The T. C. U. Pays Full Benefits During Vacation. 
And in addition to the above Travel benefits, 
$50 a Month for Accident, Sickness or Quarantine; 
$1000 for an Accidental Death; and 
Numerous Other Benefits. (Larger Benefits if desired.) 


The T. C. U., the National Organization for Teachers, 
will give you all of the above benefits for less than five 
cents a day. Only $7 to Nov. 1st. 
Write _— for Our hemi Offer. 


7. Vv. 
Dept. C, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


Please send me FREE the story of T. C. U. and full particulars 
regarding your Special Offer. 


(Address) . 
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in which they are found, with a 
word of suggestion as to the loca- 
tion and what is included ‘in each 
exhibit. This is an excellent piece 
of work. Children under twelve 
years of age visiting the Exposi- 
tion in classes, under the direction 
of their teachers, have a five-cent 
admission fee. 

Peace Day in California Schools, 
is the title of a 16-page booklet is- 
sued by Edward Hyatt from the 
Department of Education at Sacra- 
mento. The cover bears a colored 
flag, and the introduction is fol- 
lowed by suggestive material in 
verse and prose upon Peace, the 
Waste of War, etc. 

Commencement exercises at Cali- 
fornia’s newest Normal School 
were held at Arcata, May 19, the 
address being delivered by Dr. Ira 
Howerth, of the University of 
California. The graduating class 
of fifteen young women appeared 
upon the platform in gowns made 
by themselves in the Domestic Art 
Course, the average cost per gown 
being $4.55. 
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The tools of the Mechanic 
are the tools for 
the Student 


Keep him enthused 
with the satisfaction 
of successful work 
by giving him 






the right / 
tools to / 
do it PP 
with fi 
ae 
485 
AS: 2 y 


» — Disston 
- ¥ — Saws and 
ey Tools 


eo have been the choice of 
skilled mechanics for three- 
quarters of a century. Consult our 
Educational Department on your 
Manual Training requirements. 
HENRY OISSTOW & SONS, INC., 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 








The Beacon Method 


A Phonetic System 


OF TEACHING BEGINNERS TO 


READ 


You can belong to the Union and not work over- 
time if you use this system 


PRIMER—FIRST—SECOND AND THIRD 
READERS NOW PUBLISHED 


Write us if interested 


Ginn & Co., Publishers 


20 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 








Yosemite National Park 
A Quick, Easy Trip to 


YOSEMITE 
VALLEY 


via 
Southern Pacific or Santa Fe 


to MERCED and 
Yosemite Valley R. R. 


to the Park Line 


Fine Auto Stages thro’ the 
Park to Hotel and Camps 


YOSEMITE IMPRESSIONS 


‘*There is only one Yosemite 
in the world. See it now.’’ 


‘* Here speaks the voice of God, 
and here His power is seen. Let man 
be dumb.’’— Rev. W. P. Abbott, New 
York City. 


‘‘ The longer we look the greater 
the scenes appear.’’— Prof. O. S. 
Fowler, Boston. 





‘I have never seen such sublime 

grandeur.’’ — Robert Marsham, of 

Yosemite Falls, 2600 feet Maidstone, England, a noted world 
traveller. 


“The most beautiful place I have ever seen.’’ 


Ask for Yosemite Outing Folder 


Yosemite Valley Railroad Company 
Merced, California 
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“Graduate in Public Health” is 
the new degree conferred by the 
University of California, Com- 
mencement Day, May 12th. This 
is the reward bestowed upon five 
applicants for six years’ work in 
the course of Public Health. 


“School Room Music” from the 
educational department of the Co- 
lumbia Graphophone Company has 
appeared in a new addition, which 
will no doubt become a desk book 
for every teacher. The suggestions 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


Berkeley Office 
2161 Shattuck Ave. 
J. B. Stearns 


J. M. Hahn { Managers 
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and selections are arranged in a 
way that will be greatly appreciated 
by the teacher who desires a ready 
reference in making suitable se- 
lections of Columbia School Rec- 
ords. 


The National Council of Teach- 
ers of English will be held at 
Oakland, August 18-20, during the 
N. E. A. An exceptionally instruc- 
tive program is being arranged. 
The headquarters of the Council 
will be at the Hotel Oakland. 


AGENCY 


Los Angeles Office 
“we , 343 Douglas Building 
° . Coddington 
Mary L. Coddington Managers 


Other offices: Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, -Denver, Portland. 
For the past three years the Fisk Teachers’ Agency has filled more po- 


sitions in California than in any other state. 


Reliability and Efficiency 


are our watchwords. Send for Registration Form and Circulars. 


BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ 


C. BOYNTON, Mgr 
E. C. BOYNTON, Mgr 
? BROCKMAN BLOG, LOS ANGELES 


AGENCY 


CALVIN ESTERLY, Proprietor 

D W. LINDSAY, Asst. Mgr 
MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCC 
We have filled MORE POSITIONS in California than all the other managers now in business, comoined 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


For Every Department of School Work. As Publishers of the annua: 
“Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency School Directories’, we are in touch 
with nearly all the Schools in the following States: Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana. Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington and 
Wyoming. Booklet “How to Apply For a School and Secure Promotion, 
With Laws of Certification of Teachers of all the States’’, free to members 
or sent prepaid for Fifty Cents in Stamps. Money refunded if not satis- 
fied Write Us Today for free Ronklet showing now we place our teachers 


EE eg Wim. Ruffer, Mgr. 
The largest Teachers’ 


ROCKY NT TEACHERS Wane 


VATE [op a alia) Sere a ROE Nountain Region. 


TE BREWER 


‘1302 


UO tb oe ae 
AGENCY 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Ce MCR eC RCE mar 
Baltimore Md Munsey Bidg 
New York, N Y. Flatiron Bldg 
New York Life Bidg 


Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


B. F. Clark Teachers Agency 


Yash) Kansas City. Mo 


A URS LOOP CUCL me ae te 


Spokane, Wash 
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Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


School 
Equipment 


For All Departments 





Benches and Drawing Tables 





NOTE 
If Interested in 


MACHINERY 


Write to Dept. M for infor- 
mation and prices on Lathes, 
Band Saws, Planers, Forges, 
Motors, Saw Benches. 





Laboratory Furniture 


Write for Catalogs 
1014S Manual Training Equipment.......... 64 pages 814 x 11 
1114S Domestic Science Equipment.......... 64 pages 814 x 11 
1214S Laboratory Equipment ............... 100 pages 844 x 11 
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Supt. A. C. Barker, of the 
Schools of Oakland and a mem- 
ber of the Local Executive Com- 
mittee of the N. E. A., has sent 
out to the various superintendents 
and school officials throughout the 
state data relative to the N. E. A. 
and International Congress of Ed- 
ucation. The advantages of Oakland 
as a Convention City, the meeting 
places, hotels, climatic conditions, 
opportunities at Summer Sessions, 
opportunities for sight-seeing in 
around the Bay region, accessabil- 
ity of the Convention City to the 
Exposition, all receive considera- 
tion in the announcement. 


In the San Diego schools the 
“married teacher” issue has been 
raised. It is urged by some that 
no married woman should teach 
in the schools, as by so doing, oth- 
ers are deprived of positions. 


“Great Men and How They are 
Produced” is the latest pamphlet 
issued to assist the American Gen- 
etic Association in its scientific 
search for a “superior individual.” 
It has been compiled by Mr. Cas- 
per L. Redfield, from statistics of 
early New England families. 
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MILLS COLLEGE 


Suburbs of Oakland, California 


A College for women chartered 
in 1885 


Entrance requirements equiva- 
lent to those of the University of 
California. Confers degrees A.B., 
B.L., B.S. Twenty-one depart- 
ments. Well equipped laboratories 
for sciences: biology, botany, 
chemistry, geology, psychology. 
Library of 15,000 volumes. 


Special opportunities in Music, 


Fine Arts, Home Economics 
Scientific and practical work for 
thorough preparation in Home 
Economics. Graduates of this 
department eligible to go imme- 
diately into high schools to teach 
this subject. Drawing and 
Painting under well known in- 
structors. 


A College of High Standards 


in an Ideal Climate 

Modern gymnasium under Direc- 

tor from Boston School of Gym- 

nastics. Outdoor life in beautiful 

grounds of 150 acres. High 

standards of scholarship, Christ- 

ian influences. 

For catalogue address 
REGISTRAR 

Mills College P. O., California 











e Before you place your order for Diplomas 
Dip omas for the coming graduation, see our samples 
of Steel Engraved Diplomas printed on 

first quality selected sheepskin, enclosed in silk lined leather portfolios. 
The handsomest and most practical diploma on the market. Samples on 


request. 


Pacific Engraving Co. 


627 So. Broadway 


Los Angeles, Cal. 








THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 


The Oldest and Largest Bank in Alameda County 
Resources Over $24,000,000.00 


COMMERCIAL, SAVINGS AND TRUST—SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
Broadway at Twelfth Street, Oakland, Calif. 
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Los Angeles 


Quickest Time 
Shortest Routes 


COAST LINE OR 
SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


Best Dining Car in America 


Southern Pacific 


The Exposition Line 
First in Safety 





What Will You Do 
This Summer? 


Can you consider a_ business 
proposition, for outdoor work, 
on a guaranteed salary during 
the vacation? We have a per- 
manent opening, if desired, for a 
high grade, successful teacher. 
Will pay $150 a month to right 
party. State age, experience, 
and length of your vacation. 


References required. 
Manager, Oakland, Cal. 


Box 96. 





Stanley 
Cutter and 
Chisel 
Grinder 


A device for holding Plane 
Irons, Chisels and other 
similar cutting tools that 
they may be ground or 
honed to any _ desired 
angle or bevel, insuring 
an accuracy that is very 
dificult to obtain when 
tool is held in the hand. 


A specially valuable 
addition to the small 
equipment of Manual 
Training Schools. 


We will be glad to mail 
you circular giving com- 
plete description. 


Address 


STANLEY Rute & Lever Co. 
U.S.A. 


New Britain, Conn. 
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The University of California, 
through its extension division, has 
issued Bulletin No. 4 of the Bureau 
of Public Discussion. This gives 
the Constitution and Rules and 
Regulations of the Inter-scholastic 
Public Speaking League of Califor- 
nia. Bulletin No. 5 is entitled, 
“First Annual Report of the Inter- 


scholastic Debating League of 
California.” 
Alumni Reunion, Los Angeles 


State Normal 
June 19, 1915. 

Come and spend part or all of 
Saturday, June 19, 1915, at your 
old Alma Mater in its new home. 


School. Saturday, 


Take a “Heliotrope Drive,” 
“Colegrove,” or “Franklin Ave.” 
car. 


Those desiring reservations for 
the Alumni Supper send fifty (50) 
cents to Miss M. Burney Porter, 
Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Alumni Association, State Normal 
School, Los Angeles, California. 
Tickets mailed on receipt of 
money. Kindly give this matter 
your immediate attention, as the 
number of tickets is limited. 


EVENTS: 8:00 A. M. to 2:30 


Pantechnical Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
PHYSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS 
3051 ADELINE STREET 
Berkeley, California 











Popular Folk Games and Dances 


Children’s Singing Games 
Old and New 


By Mari Ruef Hofer 
Revised Editions, with Illus- 
trations and Descriptions for 
National Costumes. Price 50 
and 75 cts. Two authorita- 
tive works for the price of 
any other one. 

FLANAGAN & CO. 

. 521 South Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 





P. M.—Visitors’ Day, Regular Ses- 
sions of Classes. 2:30 P. M. to 
6:00 P. M=-Procession of the 
Summer 1915 Graduating Class, 
Ivy Planting, Class Day Exercises, 
Formal Presentation of the New 
Buildings, Inspection of Buildings. 
6:00 P. M.—Alumni Supper. 8:00 
P. M.—Faculty Reception to the 
Alumni and Graduating Class. 


Dr. Margaret 
Commissioner of Elementary 
Schools, paid an official visit to 
San Benito County from the 17th 
to 2lst of May, inclusive. Supt. 
Cagney sent to each teacher in the 
County a circular containing the 
itinerary of Dr. Schallenberger. At 
various districts there were exer- 
cises, parents’ meeting, exhibits of 


Schallenberger, 


work and addresses and discus- 
sions. 
The Summer Session of the 


School of Education and Social 
Welfare, under the auspices of the 
State Normal School, San Diego, 
includes also the Carnegie Endow- 





Keystone Type Foundry 


of California 
(A State Institution) 


Carry in Stock Everything for 
Complete 


PRINTING 
PLANTS 


LARGE OR SMALL 


Printed lists of all items making up 
complete plants supplie@ on 
application. 


Also expert services given in 
making selections. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


638-640 Mission St., San Francisco 


223 Exchange Building 
Los Angeles 
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The Column of Progress 
Panama- Pacific 
International 
Exposition 

San Francisco 


h 


Saint 


on the 





runs to San Francisco 
Exposition 

swiftly and luxuriously 
and accepts the 
Excursion fares 

now being sold. 


This train is another 
“Column of Progress.” 


Ask the nearest 
Santa Fe Agent for 
our beautiful 
Exposition folder. 
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ment for International Peace, 
School of American Archaeology, 
and Montessori Institute. The ses- 
sion will be held on the grounds 
of the Panama-California Exposi- 
tion, July 5 to August 13, the en- 
tire cost being $7.50. 

The Faculty is made up of 
an exceptionally strong corps of 
teachers, with Dr. Edgar L. Hew- 
ett as Dean. Credit for courses 
taken will be given by the San 
Diego Normal School. The Mon- 
tessori Course will be under the 
supervision of Madame Montessori. 
As the Exposition itself offers such 
a wealth of material in the study 
of the science of man, primitive 
arts and civilization, modern agri- 
culture, and along industrial, geog- 
raphical, and art and architectural 
lines, and as the fee includes ad- 
mission to the Exposition, the op- 
portunity is a rare one. 


The Course of Study in Moral 
Training for the Fresno Public 
Schools has been issued in loose- 





{ Made from the highest quality 


materials. The black inks con- 
tain no color but an especially 
prepared carbon of the highest 
purity. 

{ The colors are brilliant, in- 
tense and permanent. No chem- 
icals used that affect drawings 
or instruments. 

{ All the inks have perfect flow- 
ing and drying qualities and are 
kept uniform by laboratory tests. 
They are-not affected by age 
or climate. 


Black and Eleven Brilliant 
Colors 


The Frederick Post Company 


537 MARKET ST., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Write for Sample Bottle, Color 
Card and Price List. 





leaf form. It is suggestive in the 
extreme, and goes into detail for 
the various grades, giving many 
references in the available books 
for study. The Course of Study 
for Music is similarly issued, and 
is very full and complete for all 
the grades. 


Miss Clara D. Barnhisel will, 
from May 31 to June 19, give, at 
Mt. Herman, instruction in native 
material basketry, showing the pos- 


sibilities of Pine Needles, Sweet 
Grass, Tule, Straw, Moss, Hazel, 
Willow, etc. For instruction and 


excursions for the thirty hours the 
charge will be $10.00. 


The Historical Pageant presented 
at Long Beach, May 20, 21 and 22, 


was a great success. This was 
given under the auspices of the 
High School. The costumes, the 


historical representations, and the 
entire affair was a great credit to 
the educational forces of Long 
Beach, and particularly to Miss 





Laboratory Apparatus 


for 


PHYSICS 
BIOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY 
AGRICULTURE 
GENERAL SCIENCE 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Every Order Shipped 
on Approval 


Safe Delivery Guaranteed 


University Apparatus Co. 
2229 McGee Ave. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
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| Visitors to the N.E. A. 


Are invited to inspect the school 
buildings of the State. School 
Boards and those planning new 
buildings will find some of the 
most modern features embodied 
in Pasadena, South Pasadena, 
San Bernardino, Brawley High 
Schools, & om a 
Hester Grade School, Santa Clara 
County; Central Grade School, 
Ontario; Monroe Grade School, 
Phoenix, Arizona. * * & 


NORMAN F. MARSH 
ARCHITECT 


Broadway Central Bldg., Los Angeles 
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Jane Harnett, who conceived the 
drama, Glenn Hughes, who drama- 
tized the story, P. Newbury, Coach, 
Miss Vinnie Gee, who taught the 
dances, Miss Olive Rogers, Music 
Instructor, Dennison Gee, Public- 
ity Manager, and Principal David 
Burcham of the High School. 


The Liberty Bell, about which so 
much discussion has waged quring 
the past two years, will 
San Francisco July 16. 
will be designated as “ 
Day” at the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition. The bell will also be sent 
to San Diego, where at the Pana- 
ma-California Exposition Liberty 
Bell Day will be observed. 


arrive in 
July 17 
Liberty Bell 


At Santa Ana, in Orange Coun- 
ty, there is held an annual school 
fair. This year the displays of work 
showed great originality on the 
part of the students. There were 
garden vegetables, flowers, needle 
work, drawings, cartoons and oth- 
er forms of useful occupation 
shown. The work in weaving, lace- 
making, float displays, toys, kites 
and aeroplanes, attracted great at- 
tention. The schools of Santa 


Ana are certainly forging to the 
front. 


At a 
Oakland 


was 


recent meeting of the 
Board of Education it 
unanimously voted to adopt 


the Gregg system of shorthand 
exclusively for a period of four 
years. The adoption was largely 


due to the almost unanimous sen- 
timent of the Oakland _ school 
teachers of commercial subjects, 
who had made a study of the dif- 
ferent systems and were willing to 





go on record as favoring Gregg 
Shorthand. 


The Council of the Southern 
Section, C. T. A., has elected offi- 
cers as follows: President, A. W. 
Plummer, Principal Twenty-eighth 
St. School; Vice-President, Miss 
Anna Stewart, Head of History 
Department, Los Angeles High 
School; Secretary, Miss Bertha R. 
Hunt, Santa Monica. 

The Trustees’ Convention of 
Fresno County was held at the 
Fresno Normal School, May 22. 
The Domestic Science Department 
of the Normal School served a 
banquet to the trustees. The pro- 
gram consisted of discussions on 
the topics of Ventilation and Sani- 
tation, Improvement, Playground, 
Finances, Employment of Teach- 
ers, Visiting schools, Janitors and 
their duties, etc. 


The report of Demonstration 
Farms and Schools of Agriculture 
of the Province of Alberta, is a 
most suggestive volume, and may 
be secured by writing the Minister 
of Agriculture, Edmonton, Alberta. 


The Summer Session of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, June 
28 to August 6, is planned to cover 
a wide range of educational activ- 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
The Michael Reese Hospital 


Registered by the State of Illin- 
ois. Three year course preparatory 
instruction. 


Theoretical and prac- 
tical class work throughout the 
course. For information address 
Miss E. C. Burgess, Supt., Box 36, 
Training School, Michael Reese 
Hospital, Chicago. 





LANTERN SLIDES 


Made to order from your negative, 25c each. Largest stock for rental on coast 
High Grade Stereopticon $25.00 


EDWARD H. KEMP 


833 MARKET ST., 


SAN FRANCISCO 








IF YOU WANT A GOOD POSITION OR PROMOTION write us at once. We 


need teachers for all positions from rural schools to State University. 


Have 


placed over eleven thousand brainy men and women in good positions. No 


registration fee necessary 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS’N., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Plan for the Summer Vacation! 


See the Exposition and study at the 


A California School of Arts and Crafts 


2119 Allston Way Berkeley, Cal. 






You will have time to see the Exposition 
and complete courses at the Art School. In- 
structors will accompany classes to the Fair. 


Study the exhibit of Industrial and Fine 
Arts under expert guidance. 


The director has installed the Fine and 
Applied Arts Exhibit in the Palace of Edu- 
cation and is thoroly prepared to direct your 
study of them. 


FREDERICK H. MEYER, Director. 


Note: See our studio in model room section, mural painting and gen- 
eral art and craft exhibit in the Applied and Fine Arts Section, Palace 
of Education. 








BEST IN 1835 BEST IN 1914 
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i p ParwenrerCravon Co., ofl] THREE MORE POPULAR School 
a Pens have yet to be produced. Our 

aggregate sales, yearly, on these 


three pens will, we have no hesi- 





Absolutely free from grit. 
Marks as white as snow and as 
smooth as velvet. 

Distributed by 


H. S. CROCKER & CO. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 


i Cc. F. WEBER & CO. 
i San Francisco and Los Angeles 


i SCHWABACHER, FREY STA. CO. 
ij San Francisco 


of gross, any six School Pens of 
any other make. 

If you are not using one of these 
remarkable Pens, in justice to 
yourself, try some. A postal will 
bring you a few of each and our 
prices. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen 
Mfg. Company 


SANBORN, VAIL & CO. CAMDEN, N. J. 


San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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ities and to meet the needs of col- 
lege graduates and under-graduates, 
teachers of grammar and _ high 
schools and other institutions, and 
persons qualified to attend the ses- 
sions as auditors. Prof. Thomas B. 
Stowell is Dean. Among the fac- 
ulty members is Dr. E. C. Moore, 
of Harvard, formerly Superintend- 
ent at Los Angeles City Schools. 
The registration fee is $20.00. 


A Study of 150 Delinquent Boys 
is the subject of Bulletin No. 1 of 
the Research Laboratory of the 
3uckel Foundation, Stanford Uni- 
versity, and prepared by J. Harold 
Williams, Research Fellow under 
the Foundation. The study was 
undertaken as a part of the gen- 
eral survey of the Whittier State 
School. 


The May issue of the Bulletin of 
the Los Angeles City Teachers 
Club prints a paper on duties and 
responsibilities, which was one of 
five papers read before the School 
Committee at Salem, Mass, result- 
ing in a salary raise for all elemen- 
tary teachers. 


In Alameda a Scnool Bond Elec- 
tion of $300,000 was recently car- 
ried by a handsome majority. This 
money is to be spent for new lands 
for school purposes and for the 
construction of new school build- 
ings. This movement speaks well 
for the City of Alameda. 


The Congress on Libraries to be 
held in conjunction with the N. E. 
A., on Aug. 24, promises some 
features of special interest. Miss 
Harriet Wood, the head of the 
School Department of the Port- 
land Library.Association, is chair- 
man, and Miss Lucile Fargo, of 
Spokane, Washington, secretary. 


The Departmental Congress of 
Business Education, N. E. i 
meets in Oakland August 27. Pres- 
ident R. R. Stuart, Head of the 
Commercial Department, Oakland 
Technical High School, and his 
associates are preparing a strong 
program. 





Teachers’ Training Course 


GREGG SCHOOL 


Summer Normal Session 


The regular annual Summer 
Normal of Gregg School will 
open Monday, July 5, 1915, 
and continue to Friday, Aug. 13. 


The work will embrace the 
usual instructions in the princi- 
ples and pedagogy of Gregg 
Shorthand, Rational Typewrit- 
ing, Office Training, Business 
English and Commercial Corre- 
spondence. There will be both 
primary and advanced work. 

Last year 150 teachers, includ- 
ing college graduates and de- 
partment principals, availed 
themselves of this professional 
training, representing 25 states. 

Gregg School, under the di- 
rection of its president, Mr. John 
Robert Gregg, the author of 
Gregg Shorthand, has developed 
methods of practical pedagogy 
which have made it famous 
throughout the country. Its 
ideal location in the heart of the 
western metropolis makes it a 
very desirable place to study in 
the summer. 

There is a constant demand 
for technically qualified teachers 
of Gregg Shorthand. The sys- 
tem is taught in 1250 cities— 
more than 58%—out of the 2113 
cities in the United States in the 
high schools of which shorthand 
is offered. It has been adopted 
by the two largest universities 
in the country, namely, Colum- 
bia University in the City of 
New York, and the University 
of California. 

Arrange to get the training at 
Gregg School this summer. A 
postal request will bring you a 
copy of the Special Announce- 
ment of the Normal Session. 


GREGG SCHOOL 


6 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Still Another Reason 


why every student should 
learn the skilled use of the 


Remington Typewriter 


Just as the original Remington 
created the Typist’s Profession— 
So is the latest Remington—the 


Remington Adding and 
Subtracting Typewriter 


Creating the New Profession of Typist-Accountant. 
Doubling the field and doubling the opportunities 
of the Remington operator. 


Training on the Remington Pays Best 


Remington Typewriter Company 


[Incorporated] 


New York and Everywhere 
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Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, 
Supt. of Public Instruction, State 
of Washington, writes us that, “we 
expect to have more people from 
the State of Washington in at- 
tendance at the N. E. A. than you 
will have from California.” Wash- 
ington is nothing if not progres- 
sive. We shall welcome our vis- 
itors from the north. 


The work of Miss Jane Addams 
and her associates, who are labor- 
ing in the interest of International 
Peace, is attracting great attention 
throughout the world. The delega- 
tion from The Hague to Berlin 
was headed by Miss Addams. 


C. F. Weber Company have 
equipped the Standard Commercial 
School Exhibit in the Palace of 
Education with a full line of school 
and office furniture. Although the 
equipment is especially suitable for 
commercial classes, they show the 
quality of the furniture manufac- 
tured by the American Seating 
Company, whom the C. F. Weber 


Company represent on the coast. 
Teachers and school officials who 
are planning to equip their schools 
should visit this exhibit and see 
the equipment under actual school 
conditions. 


In the effort of the Syracuse 
teachers to secure higher salaries, 
the Teachers’ Association has 
shown that out of a membership 
of 378, there are 319 contributing 
to the support of others. 


The Standard Commercial School 
in the Palace of Education, Pan- 
ama-Pacific, is attracting much at- 
tention. Herein are some fifty 
young men and women chosen 
through competitive examination 
to participate in the various lines 


of commercial work, stenography, 
typing, law, English, Spanish, 
Penmanship and_ office practice. 


This affords not only an excellent 
opportunity for these young peo- 
ple, but visitors who are interested 
can see how a school of this kind 
should be squipped and carried on. 





THE LAIRD & LEE-WEBSTER 


A STRONG STATEMENT 


In EVERY STATE, 


IN EVERY SCHOOL—where the 


Laird & Lee 


Webster Dictionary has been properly presented and honestly and intelli- 
gently considered—where MERIT ONLY has been the sole consideration, 
the LAIRD & LEE WEBSTER has been adopted or recommended. 


IF you are not using the Laird & Lee Webster in your 
ARE NOT getting proper dictionary VALUE! 


BEST. Briefs, sample pages, etc. 


explaining WHY the 


schools you 
You are not using the 
LAIRD & LEE 


WEBSTER is the best school dictionary, will be sent on request. 











WILLIAMS’ LANGUAGE SERIES 
READING—CONVERSATION—COMPOSITION—By J. D. WILLIAMS 


Is based upon the belief that a complete story, one 


tinued throughout the year’s work, 
nary patchwork of so-called 


pupil along the path, varied 


and 
thinking and clear expression. 


is much to be preferred to the 
language 
aroused in the first lesson and increases with the narration. 

Interest is the largest factor in successful effort and it 
continuous, to 
Cloth, 


general thought con- 
ordi- 
books. The pupil’s interest is 
will lead the 
the desired goal—clear 


illustrated, 192 pages, 40c. 


GRADED LANGUAGE EXERCISES, by J. D. WILLIAMS 
It is the chief aim of this book to help the child give correct expres- 


sion to his daily experiences, so that he may discern readily the 


Relation 


of Words in a sentence, the Relation of Sentences in a paragraph, the 
Relation of Paragraphs in a theme. Thus through observation and prac- 
tice his mind will become trained to habits of orderly thinking and h@4 
will acquire such facility in expression and knowledge of the form side of 
language as will enable him to exercise in an intelligent and interesting 
manner, his gift of speech. Cloth, illustrated, 256 pages, 45c. 


COMMON SCHOOL SPELLING BOOK, by FRANCES SQUIRE POTTER 

A Natural and Self-unfolding method of learning to Spell. Founded 
upon sound pedagogical principles. It makes English Spelling an attrac- 
tive and interesting means of education instead of an unrelated horror 
and reproach. Cloth, 138 pages, 25c. 


LAIRD & LEE, Inc., Publishers, Chicago, Ill. 
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 EATRACTOR 





Read it in this issue of the Sierra Educational News 


The SMITH SYSTEM provides a constant circulation of 
pure air, drawn from out-doors, warmed by the jacketed heater 
and later eliminated by the foul air extractor. It is a gravity 
system, constructed on correct scientific principles and provides 
for the pupils in the small town and country school buildings 
the same adequate heat and proper ventilation enjoyed by those 
in large city buildings. It also provides an ideal means of heat- 
ing portable schools. It is guaranteed to give even heat, warm 
floors and thorough ventilation, even tho placed in an out-of- 
the-way corner of the school room. 


The Smith System is no new and untried experiment, it has 
been in use for the past fifteen years, and has received the 
highest endorsement from teachers, Superintendents and school 
officers, wherever it has been used. 


Install the Smith System and thereby increase the working 
efficiency in your school and protect the health of. your chil- 
dren. It is a good investment. 


The descriptive booklet will be mailed to you if you will 
drop us a postal. 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


365 MARKET STREET 512 SO. BROADWAY 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
340 N. VIRGINIA ST. 

RENO, NEVADA 
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The report of the Auditing Com- 
mittee, appearing on page 305 of 
the May issue, contained a typo- 
graphical error, the figure 1 hav- 
ing been dropped in the third line. 
The report should read, “For the 
year ending December 31, 1914,” 
instead of December 3, 1914. 


The Grand Rapids Hand Screw 
Company of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, has issued recently some very 
attractive literature. Catalogue 1014 
is descriptive of manual training 
equipment, Catalogue 1114 of do- 
mestic science equipment, while 
laboratory equipment is fully de- 
scribed in Catalogue 1214. All of 
these catalogues are printed on ex- 
cellent book paper and the cuts 
and illustrations add much to their 
usefulness. “They should be con- 
sulted by all who have tools or 
equipments to purchase. 


The new $170,000 High School 
at Eureka was recently dedicated. 
This is one of the most attractive, 


fully equipped and best planned 
high schools in the state. The 
auditorium seats 800. The school 


has an eleven acre site, command- 
ing an extensive view of the bay, 
ocean and _ surrounding country, 
and will afford ample room for 
athletics and agricultural work. 


The Use of a Reference Library 
is the title of a reprint from Slat- 
er’s Freshman Rhetoric, being 
Chapter VII of that book, pub- 
lished by D. C. Heath & Co. There 
is much of value in these few pages 
touching the use of a Reference 


Library. Every teacher and high 
school student would profit by 


reading the same. Price 12 cents. 

The Boston News Letter for 
May contains an editorial on State 
Registration of ‘Teachers, based up- 
on Dr. Judd’s article on the same 
subject appearing in our February 
issue. After quoting from Dr. Judd, 
the following comment is made: 
“These statements from an educa- 
tor so prominent and scientifically 
trained as Dr. Judd, may well re- 
ceive the thoughtful attention of 
teachers, who now favor the plan 
of state-wide certification of teach- 
ers proposed by the Massachusetts 


State Board of Education. There 
is no doubt that some plan of cer- 
tification is urgently needed, but 
why not encourage the teachers to 
determine the standard of their 
profession and so help them to 
take one more step toward raising 
their work to a professional basis?” 


Dr. David Snedden, Commission- 
er of Education for Massachusetts 
and a member of the Jury of 
Awards at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
positon, was, during his stay, en- 
tertained at a dinner given at the 
Massachusetts Building in the Fair 
Grounds. Dr. Snedden appeared 
at various functions and at Oak- 
land he spoke under the auspices 
of the Board of Education on the 
subject of Vocational Education. 

Dr. Henry Suzzallo, who _ for 
some years has been Professor of 
Philosophy and Educational Soci- 
ology at Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, has been appointed 
to the Presidency ot the University 
at Seattle, succeeding former Pres- 
ident Kane. This office has been 


The World 
Visualized 


For the Classroom 
1000 Stereographs and Lantern 
Slides for Visual Instruction 
Selected and Edited by 
FRANK M. McMURRY, Ph.D., 
of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, 
in co-operation with twenty-four 
other well known Educators 
STEREOPTICONS FOR 
SCHOOLS 


Over 250,000 Slides and Nega- 
tives on file 


Underwood & Underwood 


New York 


California Representative 
W. F. Hyde, Box 115, Los Altos, 
Santa Clara County, Cal. 
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Some Staccato Notes 
for Singers 


By MARIE WITHROW 
Cloth, $1.00 postpaid 


A SUCCESSFUL AMERICAN VOICE TEACHER 


A book of short, pithy paragraphs, and illuminating sen- 
tences on the physical, technical and mental demands of singing. 

A marked trait of the little book is its emphasis on the 
Mental rather than the merely Vocal. Miss Withrow starts with 
the proposition that “Training the Voice to sing, without train- 
ing the Singer’s Mind, and the Singer’s Body, is no training at 
all.” Her next proposition is that the notion that a vocal student 
needs first and last—Voice, is misleading, for what is needed is 
Brains. ‘Attack of tone cannot be learned without attack of 
Thought.” 


The book is brim full of stimulus, of clear-cut sentences that 
dispel mental fog and illusion. It is also so free from fads and 
so altogether helpful that it should be in the hands or pocket of 
every vocal student and on the table of every teacher. The book 
is small enough to slip into any girl’s muff or any man’s pocket. 


Favorable Comment 


“Full of a sound and practical common sense.”—The Argonaut. 
“Suggestive and stimulating. The book will be of value to 
every student and teacher of vocal art.’”—New York Times. 








Aloha Collection of Hawaiian Songs 


Edited and Arranged by CHARLES A. K. HOPKINS 
The Original Edition with New and Handsome Title Page 
with Picture of Palm Trees 
Printed in Colors Price $1.50 postpaid 










Contains the highest and most representative of Hawaiian. 
Melodies and forms a rare and unique selection of the songs of 
the best recognized Hawaiian composers. Seven of the com- 
positions are by Queen Liliuokalani, King Kalakaua and other 
members of the royal family of Hawaii and recognized authori- 
ties on Hawaiian music. The songs contain the original text 
and English translation. 


Order of your local music store | 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


150 Tremont Street, Boston 


Chas. H. Ditson & Co. 


8-10--12 E. 34th St., New York 
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temporarily filled by Professor 
Henry Landes, of the Department 
of Geology. 


Dr. Suzzallo is well known in 
California, he being a native son, 
a graduate of San Jose Normal and 
Stanford University, and a writer 
and lecturer of national reputation. 
He was formerly connected with 
the Education Department, Stan- 
ford University, and was Assistant 
Superintendent of San Francisco 
schools. The salary of the new 
position is increased from $6,000 
to $10,000 per year. Dr. Suzzallo 
will bring to the presidency a 
wealth of experience and a native 
ability that promises much for the 


Washington institution. Califor- 
nians everywhere congratulate 
their sister state and wish Dr. 
Suzzallo success. 


The American Crayon Co.’s ex- 
hibit at the Palace of Education, 
Panama-Pacific, is drawing much 
attention. There is a large col- 
lection of drawings made with 
their chalks and crayons carefully 
chosen from the best schools of 
the country. This exhibit shows 
what can be done with good ma- 
terials and with the best methods. 


The well known Kewaunee lab- 
oratory furniture will be handled 


exclusively in California by the 
Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co., San 
Francisco, who will now carry 


complete laboratory equipment and 
supplies. The Kewaunee Manu- 
facturing Company is fortunate in 
being able to have their excellent 





line of furniture handled by one 
of the leading and most progres- 
sive school supply firms in the 
West. Under the aggressive man- 
agement of Mr. O’Loughlin, of the 
Educational Department of Braun- 
Knecht-Heimann, the — establish- 
ment of the Kewaunee agency will 
undoubtedly lead to record-break- 
ing results. 


A trustees meeting in Santa Cruz 
County was held May 7, at Wat- 
sonville. Supt. Price had as speak- 
ers, Hon. Job Wood, Jr., who dis- 
cussed financial questions and mat- 
ters of legislation; Supt. Thomas 
S. MacQuiddy, of Watsonville, who 
spoke upon the teacher and the 
trustee; and Supt. W. J. Cagney, 
of San Benito County, who pre- 
sented some of the problems of the 
school. 


The State Normal School of 
Manual Arts and Home Economics 
at Santa Barbara, announces its 
Summer Term from June 21 to 
August 27, with a registration fee 
of $2.00 and $10.00 laboratory fee. 
Courses are offered for men and 
women in preparation for elemen- 
tary, intermediate, secondary and 
vocational “special” certification, in 
the fields of Home Economics, Ap- 
plied, Manual and Industrial Arts, 
and Physical Training. The Home 
Economics courses will emphasize 
Domestic Art and Science, Institu- 
tional Management, and Dietetics 
for Nurses. The Physical Training 


courses will give particular atten- 
tion to 
school 


playground work and 


athletics. 


Much Depends 


upon the quality of materials 
your teachers and students are 
expected to use. Much more 
depends upon the working con- 
ditions, the surroundings, and, 
above all, the very benches and 
tables upon which they work. 
Therefore, before buying, send 
for our complete catalog on 
manual training benches, do- 
mestic science tables, and draw- 
ing tables. 


Cc. CHRISTIANSEN, 
Manufacturer, 
2219 Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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The faculty, headed by the Presi- 
dent, Miss Ednah A. Rich, is to be 
supplemented and strengthened by 
Educational leaders from outside 
the school. Individual lectures are 
to be a feature. There are no 
short courses, the summer term 
being a part of the full course. 
Registration will be June 17, 18 
and 19. Particular attention will 
be given courses for men in Man- 
ual Arts and Industrial Arts. 


Mr. A. N. Palmer, author of the 
Palmer Method of Penmanship, 
will personally conduct the Sum- 
mer School Session at Oakland for 
four weeks beginning July 5. Cali- 
fornia teachers will have an un- 
usual opportunity to master the 
principles of penmanship under the 
inspiring instruction of the “chief” 
of Palmer writers. 

The A. N. Palmer Co. is also 
conducting two exhibits in the 
Palace of Education; one a “live” 
exhibit in conjunction with the 
Standard Commercial School ex- 
hibit, and the other in the booth 
over Theatre No. 1, where thou- 


sands of specimens of Palmer Pen- 
manship are on exhibit. 


The contents page of this issue 
bears an important notice. If you 
are going to change your address 
before the September issue reaches 
you, notify us at once. Give both 
old and new address. Postmasters 
do not forward magazines. Kindly 
give attention to this. 


New Mexico is planning to send 
to the N. E. A. a special train for 
teachers, leaving Albuquerque on 
August 8. It is expected that sev- 
eral hundred teachers will be in 
attendance from New Mexico. 


In the contest for the New York 
School Metropolitan Championship 
in typewriting, of the 25 accuracy 
leaders, every one of these oper- 
ated a Remington typewriter. 


Country School Teachers who 
believe in the health of the school 
child should write to C. F. Weber 
Co., San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, for particulars about the 
Smith system of heating and ven- 





Dr. Maria 


Montessori 


WILL CONDUCT AN 


International Montessori Training Course 


FOR TEACHERS, PARENTS AND THOSE INTERESTED 
IN CHILD WELFARE, AT THE 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


DURING 
! AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, 1915 
Arrangements can be made to commence Course July 1 


Detailed information may be secured by addressing 


Wallace Hatch, 2612 Parker St. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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tilation. The Smith system is be- 
ing used successfully in country 
schools throughout the country, 
and is everywhere meeting with 
great satisfaction. 


The schools of Salt Lake City 
are undergoing a survey. Dr. EIl- 
wood P. Cubberley, of Stanford 
University, is Chairman of the 
Committee having the work in 
hand. His associates are Supt. J. 
H. Van _ Sickle, of Springfield, 
Mass. and Dr. Lewis M. Terman, 
Prof. J. B. Sears and J. H. Wil- 
liams, Research Fellow, all of 
Stanford University. Knowing 
Prof. Cubberley’s ability in this 
line, as shown in the Portland sur- 
vey and elsewhere, we may expect 
something worth while from the 
work at Salt Lake City. 


The G. & C Merriam Company, 
who publish Webster’s Diction- 
aries, are being represented on this 
coast by Mr. W. H. Maddock, who 
has recently come from the East. 
The New International Dictionary 
is of great interest. It is entirely 
re-made, with a _ great advance 
along the handling of all of its 
details. Many of the 6,000 illus- 
trations are new, the page con- 
struction is not only unique but a 
vast improvement over the old, and 
in every way the dictionary is much 


easier to handle and consult. Un- 
like most books of the kind it is a 
key to the newspapers of the day. 
The double page division is a great 
convenience. The upper portion of 
each page contains the words in 
alphabetical order, most frequently 
in use; the lower portion lists 
those of less frequent use. They 
are also alphabetically arranged. 


The American Hygiene Associa- 
tion will meet in San Francisco 
June 25-26. Dr. Lewis M. Ter- 
man of Stanford University, as 
Chairman of the Organization and 
Program Committees, has, with his 
associates, worked out an excellent 
program to be participated in by 
many of the recognized leaders 
throughout the country. The mem- 
bership fee including complete pub- 
lished report of the annual pro- 
ceedings, is $3, the fee to be sent 
Dr. W. P. Lucas, University of 
Califorina. 





Furnished Rooms 


IN PRIVATE RESIDENCE 


One block from Hotel Oakland 
1328 JACKSON ST., Cor. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


14th St. 








‘‘Games and Simple Folk Dances for the 
Elementary School’. 
Helpful and practical for all Elementary School Teachers. Send 


fifteen cents 


in stamps to fhe 


SECRETARY OF THE 


NORMAL SCHOOL AT SAN DIEGO 





A. F. EDWARDS 


GOLD AND 
Diamonds 


1227-29 BROADWAY . 


SILVERSMITH 


Souvenirs 
- OAKLAND, CAL. 


Established 1879 


The Jeweler of Oakland 
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The Wisconsin High School, the habit-forming drugs. Teachers will 
Demonstration School, University gain much from a study of this 
of Wisconsin, was recently dedi- exhibit. as the facts presented in 
cated. This gives to the State an models, statements, illustrations 
institution wherein those men and and comparisons, show graphically 









women in the Education Depart- how application can be made in 
ment of the university may have’ the school room. 
opportunity to demonstrate their The Laird & Lee Co. is pleased 





fitness for teaching in a proper to extend a cordial invitation to 
clinic and under proper direction. all teachers attending the Panama- 
' Thus again is Wisconsin coming Pacific Exposition to avail them- 









to the front in education. Our selves of the conveniences of our 
own universities have been back- exhibit in the Palace of Education. 
ward in this matter. Telephone service and stationery 







The exhibit at the Palace of %% provided, a_ pleasant place to 
Education, Panama-Pacific Exposi- ‘St and Mrs. Southack, who is in 
tion, made by the World’s and charge, can tell you anything you 
National W. C. T. U.. shows the Want to know about the exposition 
“entific effects of alcohol and 224 the many other places of in- 
scientific effects of alcohol a terest in the Golden West. 








Telephone Oakland 5032 Telephone Oakland 958 
C. H. GOODNIGHT Cc. E. ROBINSON 
DENTIST 


Osteopathic Physician 



















Room 704 FIRST SAVINGS BANK 
BLDG., OAKLAND, CAL. 818 FIRST NATIONAL BK. BLDG. 
Hours 9 to 5 Open Evenings Broadway, Cor. 14th St. ' 
Other Hours by Appointment Hours 9 to 5 OAKLAND, CAL. 


COLONIAL CAFETERIA 


OPEN ALL DAY 


413-417—13th Street 
422—14th Street 


Between Broadway and Hotel Oakland OAKLAND, CAL. 


RN 













BANKING BY MAIL 


is safe and easy under our plan. No matter in what part of the State 
; you live, you can carry your account with this strong Bank as con- 
1 veniently as if you were living in Oakland. 
j 4% Interest Paid 
FIRST SAVINGS BANK OF OAKLAND 


i (Affiliated with The First National Bank of Oakland) 
| OAKLAND, CALIF. 





1 BANKING BY MAIL 


{ No matter where you are located, you can deposit your savings with 

these strong institutions. Accounts are maintained with depositors 

all over the world. { 
{ Interest is paid on Savings deposits at liberal rates. Correspondence 

i} invited. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BERKELEY 


BERKELEY BANK OF SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
Combined Resources $8,500,000.00 
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